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Congressman Paul Findley of Illinois (left) consults his pastor, Carl E. Ericson (see p. 9) 
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“Because I was nervous to my fingertips, 
my doctor started me on Postum.” 


“You can imagine how it worried me, when I found it 
hard to thread a needle! Of course I wasn’t sleeping 
very well, but I hadn’t realized how unsteady I’d be- 
come. Time to see the doctor, I told myself. 


“*Can’t find anything wrong,’ the doctor told me, 
‘unless maybe you’ve been drinking too much coffee.’ 
It seems some people can’t take the caffein in coffee. 
‘Change to Postum,’ the doctor advised. ‘It’s 100% 
caffein-free —can’t make you nervous or keep you awake!’ 

“‘Well—I’ve been blessing the doctor and Postum 
ever since! My nerves are much steadier, I sleep much 
better and I really enjoy drinking Postum. My only 
regret is I didn’t change to Postum sooner!” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free. Another Sis puadinet of Guameal oats 
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Adequate Church Insurance 
« Let me compliment you on your article 
“Is Your Church Adequately Insured?” 
in the August 15 issue. ... 

Since 1954 it has been my assignment 
to handle our church’s insurance mat- 
ters. It has been my good fortune to 
find our board of trustees cooperative 
in recognizing the need for an adequacy 
which we have now attained: 90 per 
cent of replacement new values (not 
depreciated values), and this backed up 
by a completely detailed appraisal 
service made under proofs of loss speci- 
fications. Appraisal is always an indis- 
pensable “Siamese twin” of insurance, 
and ours, because of its detail, can now 
be kept current and competent annually 
for a fraction of its primary cost, on a 
reporting form basis. . . . 

What all boards of trustees should 
recognize is that when they buy insur- 
ance, they are actually placing their 
properties on the line, for sale, but at 
what price? This will jolt them—and it 
should. Whether we like it or not, any 
insurance policy is a “contract-for-sale.” 
Is some horseback estimate of values an 
adequate sale price? .. . Does not our 
very act of buying insurance presuppose, 
in itself, that we may be forced to sell 
our properties? . . . 

—H. W. LinpHOoLM 


Macalester Presbyterian Church 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Trustee, 


“A Dim View” 

« I wonder at the seeming necessity of 
publishing “Sunday School Story” in the 
Saturday Thoughts column for Septem- 
ber 1, 1961. 

The whole story is satirical only if it 
is presupposed that churches are mili- 
tantly segregated. This, at least in the 
Presbyterian Church, is not so. 

I can also imagine the teacher’s re- 
action (segregated or un-so) to a milk- 
covered desk. Furthermore, I take a dim 
view of my son’s blowing bubbles in a 
common glass with any other youngster 
—boy or girl, black, white, or green. . . . 

—GerorceE J. RENDALL 
Downers Grove, Illinois 


Due Credit 
« [Re: “Add Hope to Challenge” in the 
October 1, 1961, issue of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire.] We appreciate John Fry’s en- 
couraging words about city work here 
and elsewhere and your use of pictures 
“on location” here in St. Louis. 

But may I give due credit where credit 
is deserved. The shovel and broom bri- 





gade pictured on page nine was organ. 
ized not by West Church but by our 
good neighbor, Grace Presbyterian, 
whose pastor, the Reverend William G. 
Lorenz, is shown with the Reverend Ray 
Bowden right in the middle of the prog. 
ress being made. Grace Church has 
been a pioneer here in St. Louis by 
making its membership thoroughly in. 
clusive and in helping the surrounding 
community to organize block by block 
to combat physical and social blight. 
Grace Church people are a mighty force 
in our Presbytery-wide program. Such 
prophets must not be without honor in 
their own church magazine. 


—Harry P. Puiuips, Jr. 


Minister, West Presbyterian Church 
Saint Louis, Missouri 





Julie Ann 


Changed Lives 
« Almost two years ago we received an 
issue of PRESBYTERIAN LiFe (October 
1, 1959) that changed our whole lives. 
.On the cover was a picture of an 
American father with his newly adopted 
Korean daughter. Inside was an article 
about other families who had adopted 
these children. . .. My husband and | 
decided that this was what God wanted 
us to do. ...On April 14, 1960, .. . our 
little Julie Ann, aged ten-and-a-half 
months, arrived. She was a frightened 
little thing and cried much of the time. 
As you can see by her picture, this is 
not the case now. In fact, she is a normal 

two-year-old. . . . 

—Mrs. Ropert V. JAMES 
Soquel, California 
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Justice 
and Love 


\ THE previous study we have seen that those who come 
to the light of Jesus Christ enter into a new relationship 
with God and their fellow men. In this study we shall 

endeavor to see the fruits of this reconciliation. 

In the Old Testament the great prophets of personal and 
social righteousness proclaimed the demands of a Holy 
God who expected his people to be holy (compare also 
Leviticus 19; I Peter 1:16), and who required justice and 
mercy in human conduct (Micah 6:8). 

In New Testament times, especially during the period 
when St. John wrote, great dangers to Christian truths had 
arisen not only from the outside but from those inside who, 
under the influence of certain prevailing ideas, had begun 
to put their trust in certain supposed divine secrets, rather 
than faith in and obedience to Jesus Christ, and who even 
deliberately practiced evil as a means of enlarging their 
experience. 

With these preliminary considerations, let us now turn 
to our passages. 


Read Isaiah 58:1-12. 

There are few passages in the Old Testament which 
bring out more clearly the implication of true worship. 
Here the prophet is told by the Holy God to denounce the 
sins of his people who, after the exile, combined the formal 
practice of religion with social vices of greed, cruelty, and 
hypocrisy. The passage is almost in the form of a dia- 
logue in which a conversation takes place between God 
and his people, though the narrator of this controversy is 
God himself. 

God himself rebukes the people for the mere formality 
of their religion. The people retort and accuse God of not 
taking notice of their fasting and self-mortification. Then 
God shows them how they have deceived themselves about 
their piety. The fast should consist in giving bread to the 
hungry, clothing to the naked, hospitality to the homeless. 
Then only will God hear their prayers and will a new 
dawn shine upon the people. True worship requires the 
practice of justice and mercy. This is a primary condition 
for the reconstruction and prosperity of the nation. 


Read I John 1:5 to 2:11. 
Here the Apostle begins with a great affirmation: “God 
is light and in him is no darkness at all.” Communion with 





him means a common participation in his light. The Church 
is thus a fellowship in the light of God. This does not 
mean, however, that we become incapable of committing 
sin; but living in communion with God and one another, we 
are driven to the acknowledgment of our sin in contrition, 
with the full assurance that the blood of Jesus which was 
shed to take away our sins will cleanse us. Participation 
in the light of God produces sincere repentance, which 
consists not only in thoughts or feelings but also in repara- 
tion, restitution, and acts of love. 

In the second chapter the Apostle again stresses the 
seriousness of sin. But if we do sin, Christ the righteous has 
made an offering on our behalf, and this the Father accepts. 
This forgiveness is available to all men because Christ died 
for the whole world. The recognition of this truth is the basis 
of Christian evangelism to all men, to the end of the earth. 

The commandments to love God and our neighbor are 
found in the Old Testament (Leviticus 19:18; Deuteronomy 
6:4-5), but in Jesus we have their fulfillment. If love does 
not flow from our life to others, we are still in darkness, 
and have not appropriated the light of God, which is love. 
This love is not sentimental or limited human love, but 
the love of God manifested in Jesus Christ. Only in this 
sense can we say that where there is God there is love, 
and where there is love there is light. This is the light in 
which we are called to walk, and this is the basis of the 
unity of the Church and the source of its witness and serv- 
ice to the world. 


Questions 

1. What opportunities does your congregation have for 
obeying the teaching contained in Isaiah 58:6, 7? Does 
this include bringing the homeless into your own homes? 

2. What does Isaiah 58:1-12 teach us about true wor- 
ship? What are the dangers in the Church’s liturgical life 
today? 

3. What is true Christian confession of sin (I John 1:9)? 
How real are the acts of confession which we continually 
use in church services as well as in private devotions? 

4. In the two passages we have studied, light and fel- 
lowship are deeply connected. What has this connection 
to say about 

a) Christian unity; 

b) the Church’s evangelistic responsibility? 


From Jesus Christ the Light of the World, theme of the Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches in New Delhi, India, November 


18-December 6, 1961. 
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SHELTER 
Niorality 


A prominent Protestant theologian offers his views on 
Christian ethics in a nuclear age 


by Paul Ramsey 


To build or not to build family-sized fallout shelters, 
if decided affirmatively, yields the necessity for yet 
another decision: to defend or not to defend the shelter 
in case it is aggressively invaded. We may be appalled 
at the prospect of our neighbors exerting panic-pow- 
ered force to break into a shelter not their own. We may 
be appalled at the idea of shelters as such. We never- 
theless have a responsibility for thinking about ethics 
at the shelter door. 

In an article appearing in the magazine America 
(“Ethics at the Shelter Doorway,” Sept. 30, 1961), 
L. C. McHugh, S.J., a Roman Catholic priest, declares 
that a responsible householder would be morally per- 
mitted and duty-bound to construct a shelter “inacces- 
sible to all except members of his family.” Also he 
would be permitted and duty-bound to equip himself 
with a revolver for “breaking up the traffic jam at the 
shelter door.” Predictably, the popular press has re- 
ported McHugh’s conclusions widely because this is a 
subject laden with macabre interest. 

We had no reason, however, to predict such a disap- 
pointing—unstructured—response from the Protestant 
community. To cite two illustrations: One person, a 
prominent minister, said, “Sounds wrong to me.” And 
Bishop Angus Dun at the Washington Cathedral re- 
plied to the matter in such a way that the moral prob- 
lem raised by McHugh was bypassed. Dun urged the 
construction of shelters on a community basis within 
a thoroughgoing national program. He is perfectly cor- 
rect in emphasizing the priority of public shelters over 
private shelters. But he has failed, finally, to come to 
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grips with the moral problem because he has failed 
to count up the inevitable numbers of private shelters 
that necessarily will be a part of any conceivable public 
shelter program, and thus to acknowledge the extent to 
which the problem remains. Some of the government's 
plans for a shelter program include subsidizing the con- 
struction of private shelters. 

Meanwhile, we have to consider ethics at the shelter 
door. We can disagree with McHugh’s starting point, 
even though we come out with similar conclusions. 
McHugh begins with the assertion that the morality of 
action in this area can be determined by “the cold light 
of reason.” Thus he finds it reasonable for a householder 
to shoot if he needs to in order to protect the survival 
chances of his family. This may be a conclusion to 
which we are also impelled, not by the cold light of 
reason, but by the warm light of Christian charity. 
Christian love is not a chaotic sentimentalism, after all. 
Love that cannot lead to concrete realistic action is not 
quite love. 

Protestants cannot justify the householder’s revolver 
on the basis that it is reasonable for him to exercise 
the natural right of self-defense. Instead, Protestants 
should be able to assert the responsibilities of a Chris- 
tian householder on the basis of Christian conscience 
and not natural self-defense. Christian love and divine 
charity lead the householder to seek and find the only 
possible available means of exercising responsibility for 
his family, who have been given into his special charge. 
Not only right reason but Christian love become 
“empty” when the misguided householder finds that at 
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the moment he most wants to protect his wife and chil- 
dren his shelter is full of imprudent and panic-stricken 
neighbors. There is no obligation in Christian love for 
us to choose that all should die together because not 
all can survive. 

A Christian who could afford to do so would have 
responsibility to build a larger shelter than his needs, 
to plan in advance to perform limited acts of Christian 
charity in that dreadful hour that we may now have to 
contemplate. He could equip himself so that he might 
invite to safety some of those whom disaster drives to 
his door. 

We have only to turn to the frontier days of American 
life a century or less ago in order to find appropriate 
analogies to our present situation. What did responsible 
Christians do in the days before law and order and 
policed resistance to brigands had been developed? 
One of the rights enshrined in our Constitution is the 
right of the individual to bear arms—for just such situa- 
tions. The Christian householder in those days, as a 
matter of course, protected his family in the absence 
of an efficient constabulary. We talk now about a pos- 
sible situation after nuclear attack in which community 
institutions such as police and fire protection, courts, 
and communications would have been immobilized, 
and perhaps destroyed. Does the Christian submit to 
the ensuing social anarchy? Under such a situation, to 
say that the Christian cannot use forcible means to save 
human life—his family and as many neighbors as pos- 
sible—would be to render Christian charity as no longer 
interested in life, no longer relevant to life, and finally 
submissive to death. Christian love certainly does not 
prompt the conclusion that all must die together in the 
face of the collapse of all normal social enforcements. 

Ethics at the shelter door may be a dramatic ethics, 
but it still is an ethics related to other ethics, and a 
situation related to other situations in which we con- 
tinually find ourselves. Justice in any situation is what 
Christian love does when two or more neighbors pre- 
sent conflicting claims or press conflicting obligations. 
Many daily true-to-life situations require us to choose 
among neighbors. The choice is often made on an arbi- 
trary basis, but it is nonetheless made. We even have 
precedent for dramatic crisis situations. There is, for 
instance, in our legal tradition a provision for guaran- 
teeing equality of opportunity for survival in crucial 
situations when not all can be saved, and where, if not 
all are to die together, some must be sacrificed. The 
overcrowded lifeboat is a dramatic enough corollary 
to the overcrowded shelter. All the people in the over- 
loaded lifeboat will drown if some of the people are not 
removed. Lots must be cast to see which of the people 
remain and which slip over the side to their death. We 
are permitted by Christian ethics, and required not to 
shirk, the hard obligation to devise some scheme for all, 
having equal opportunity in order that some may sur- 
vive. 

The householder’s intent as he protects his shelter 
door against aggression is, after all, positive. He wants to 
save life. He may in certain demanding circumstances 
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use force, but the means he selects to save life will be 
appropriate to the extent of the aggression. It makes 
no difference to his family whether the aggression 
comes from berserk, panic-filled, temporarily crazed 
fellow citizens, or from hardened criminals. They want 
to invade the shelter. Following the course of the arti- 
cles appearing in the popular press these past weeks, 
I can believe that such panic will arise. Governor 
Brown of California, in an obvious effort to calm the 
panic, has promised that the National Guard will patrol 
the streets of California. But just how does Governor 
Brown imagine that all the streets of California are 
going to be patrolled, and all expressions of civil vio- 
lence put down? 

Imagine, instead, a situation in California or any other 
state in which fallout will present the major problem; 
in which, in other words, protection against that fall- 
out will mean survival. Imagine, furthermore, that the 
major community law-enforcement agencies were not 
totally immobilized, but seriously crippled. Even in this Ca 
situation, the protection of the innocent and defenseless 
(the householder’s own family) will have to be under- ka 
taken privately. Social anarchy will otherwise break 
out and render useless the shelters that will have 
helped people to survive the attack. Berserk, terror- 
stricken people are not evil people, intent on crippling 
normal community life. They are people who in the 
absence of normal community life threaten to destroy 
exactly what God has given the householder to protect; 

Christian love itself drives Christians to contemplat 
and prepare for grim eventualities, that is, to choo 
among neighbors who present conflicting claims. Th 
much seems crystal clear for Protestant ethics. Wé 
need not attack Jesuits in order to say something sensi= 
ble out of the heart of our Protestant understanding 
and of Christian love. 
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The Gift and Task of Life 
But now, what of the individual householder him 
self? Consider his own life in itself. This brings the 
discussion into an area demanding crisis action on the 
part of the individual Christian. Former President 
Eisenhower recently said, “If I were in a very fine she 
ter, and they [his family] were not there, I would just 
walk out. I would not want to face that kind of wor 
and the loss of my family” (New York Times, Octobe 
17, 1961). Respect as we must the normal emotion 
that prompt such a statement, we must also note thal 
a deep dimension is omitted. And a respected Prot 
estant theologian seems to feel the same as ex-President 
Eisenhower—and, of course, countless individual cit® 
zens who do not command press coverage. Reinhok 
Niebuhr is reported to have said that when the bomb 
begin to fly, he would hope that he would be one of 
those hit, and not one of those spared. This seems t& 
indicate a hope for self-destruction*and no more will 
ingness to live. Eisenhower is resolved in advance to 
walk out of adequate shelter to certain death because 
his family would have been killed. 
(Continued on page 41): 
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Text and pictures by Sam Tamashiro 


inside 


Carl E. Erieson, former correspondent turned clergyman, has a 


kaleidoscope of experience in the brief span from Friday to Monday 


Friday: | usually complete my final draft of my sermon by Friday afternoon. | average eighteen hours of work per sermon. 





































inside 


a paster’s week end 





Saturday morning: One of our members, Lloyd 
Meehean, brought us in some green beans. 


~ 


In the afternoon | dropped in to see the boys in the Associ- 
ated Press photo department, where | spent eleven happy 
yeors as picture editor. | talked with my old boss. 
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My wife tries to screen the phone calls so | can have 
some morning time for study. 


N EXPERIENCED Church member was giv- 
ing advice to some parishioners of the 
Knox Presbyterian Church in Falls 
Church, Virginia, one of the suburbs of 
Washington, D.C. “Is yours a ‘young 
new minister?” he asked solicitously. “No,” they replied, 
“he is an older man who has gone into the ministry in 
mid-career.” “Oh, good grief, that’s even worse. Now 
he’s going to try to make up for his lost years.” 

This gloomy deduction brought a chuckle to the 
group, for they knew the Reverend Carl E. Ericson was 
not one to be pigeonholed so easily. Although he entered 
seminary at the age of forty-three, after twenty success 
ful years as reporter, city editor, Associated Press cor- 
respondent and, finally, AP picture editor in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Mr. Ericson was no beginner in Christian 
work. In fact, he was ordained an elder at the age of 
eighteen, and considered studying for the ministry at 
that time, but finally decided against it. 





Twenty-five years later, however, he found that his | 
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Then | conducted a committal service at the National Memorial cemetery for a widower who was a ftofal stranger to me. 


lay service in the church as elder and teacher “became 
so absorbing and took up so much of my time and in- 
terest that I felt called to make it my vocation.” After 
prayer and reflection, and discussion with his pastor, 
the Reverend Horace Lukens of the Vienna ( Virginia ) 
Presbyterian Church, Ericson resigned his job with the 
Associated Press and entered Princeton Seminary in 
the fall of 1956. 

For the next three years, Ericson combined intensive 
theological studies (difficult for one who had been out 
of school for some years) with commutation each week 
end from Princeton to northern Virginia to do his field 
work at the Vienna Church and be with his family. 
Later he became student pastor of the Knox Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

“Those were difficult, yet happy years for us,” says 
his wife, Mary Katherine. “Carl would come home each 
week end, and I wanted very much to shield him from 
the problems of finance and our growing children, be- 
cause of his intensive studies and schedule. But I just 
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had to tell him about them.” The two younger Ericson 
children, Eric and Helen, were then seven and nine, 
and each had his share of growing-up problems. 

To most of his parishioners, Carl Ericson appears, 
indeed, to be making up for lost time. He averages from 
fifteen to eighteen hours of work each day. An average 
of eighteen hours a week goes into preparing each ser- 
mon. Mrs. Beryl Kneen, church editor of the Northern 
Virginia Sun, who covers churches in the area, rates 
Mr. Ericson as one of the finest preachers around. “He 
is very dynamic and original in his approach to the- 
ology,” she says, “and has a sense of timeliness about 
current affairs.” 

But the truth is that Ericson has been a man in a 
hurry ever since Mrs. Ericson can remember. He met 
his wife at a dance when both were Illinois College stu- 
dents. Smitten by the red dress that Mary Katherine was 
wearing, Carl managed to get a dance with her, then 
proceeded to charm her away from her date. “The 
young man who brought her didn’t like me the rest of 
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inside 


a paster’s week end 


Sunday morning: On my way to church, | think of those who will not be 
there this Sunday. This may seem strange; but pastors know what | mean. 


college life.” Ericson recalls. “As a matter of fact. he turned out 
to be a newspaperman, too.” 

“Carl did more things in college than six young men,” says Mary 
Katherine. “He was manager of the student employment bureau, 
editor of the school newspaper, social chairman, a member of the 
debate team and the drama group, went steady with three different 
girls (not at the same time ), and still managed to make good grades. 
He also grew strawberries to sell to fruit stands to earn his tuition.” 
Mary Katherine says jokingly that the reason she got Carl perma- 
nently was that she was the one of his girls his father liked. They 
were married in January, 1936. 

Ericson sums up his views on the relevance of age to the parish 
ministry as follows 


“Whenever a parishioner says that a minister is too old, he is 


right. Or if he says that a minister is too young, he is also right. 


The pastor must then search his own heart. It is not the physical 
years that occasion the remarks, but a defect in the minister which 
he should try to correct. A man of seventy-five should not be too 
old; neither should a man fresh out of college and seminary be too 
young—if he does not obstruct what God has called him to do.” 


Before the service, a man prays for one thing—for the presence of God. For 
without that one thing, no man can dare to go into the chancel to preach. 
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I made up my mind in seminary that | was going to preach 
for decisions; no sermon should be given except for that. 


? 
Afterward, young Sam Vanderslice spoke to me. We shared 
a private joke even sister Marjorie doesn’t know about. 


The kitchen is the after-church relaxing place fer the 
family. We are laughing at the antics of our son Eric. 
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a paster’s week end 


Sunday afternoon: Diane La Ferriere and Bob Auburn had My daughter, Helen, dropped in to see me, too. She's almes 
spent an afternoon thinking up questions to ask before fifteen, but | sometimes think she knows theology be 
they came for the marriage counseling session. Diane's than | do. She’s very perceptive and loyal, with a ge 
family were the first ones to join Knox after my arrival. sense of humor and her own personality. 


Then ! visited elder Wayne McAfee in Arlington Hospital. With the architects, | looked over a color sketch of f 


Wayne hod had a heart attack. We talked for awhile, and interior of our new sanctuary. This was the first time |! 
I read the twentieth Psaim, and closed with a prayer. ever seen this part of the plan. 


How does it feel to hold a tiny granddaughter in my arms? It makes me want to sit down and talk to her mother, my daught 
Karin. The birth of a baby brings a mew closeness between a young mother and her own parents. 
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After the evening preaching service comes this 
hard moment of truth when the pastor goes ove 
the day and his preaching to see if it was an 
good. it is a moment of great, searching doubi, 


There are discouraging aspects of the ministry. The best word to describe this may be 
“paradox,” when the power, opportunity, and joy of Christian discipleship conflict with 
what seems the impossible. Then a man just sits and wonders how to resolve the paradox. 
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juvenile 
delinquency 


by Robert Lee 


EW PROBLEMS in our national life are of greater 
conscious concern than juvenile delinquency. Its 
seriousness is indicated by the attention it receives 

not only from anxious parents, but also from leaders at 
the highest level of the executive and legislative 
branches of our Federal Government. 

Although only 4 or 5 per cent of America’s youth 
are actually involved, we cannot lightly dismiss the 
fact that this includes more than a half-million wards 
of our juvenile courts and over 1,750,000 youngsters 
who were arrested last year by the police departments 
of the nation. Moreover, delinquency has steadily risen 
in the post-World War II years in quantity as well as 
in the severity, violence, and brutality of the offenses. 

As with many menacing social problems, nearly every- 
one forms a snap judgment, becomes a self-appointed 
expert, and is anxious to “do something about delin- 
quency.” But people often forget that “doing something 
about delinquency” means that the public and the com- 
munity at large must be willing to do something about 
itself. 

Fortunately, community action is seldom guided by 
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the popular myths about juvenile delinquency. Never- 
theless, these myths are sufficiently widespread to war- 
rant critical examination. 


1. The myth of the simple cause. Perhaps the most 
common misconception is that juvenile delinquency is 
caused by some one thing. People will argue until 
they’re blue in the face that delinquency is the result 
of a single factor, such as poor housing, progressive 
education, lack of discipline, comic books, TV, rock ‘n’ 
roll, or daylight saving time. 

Beware of any simple causal explanation of the prob- 
lem of delinquency. This common tendency to over- 
emphasize a single factor is known as the “particularistic 
fallacy.” It provides a convenient scapegoat, for, if a 
simple explanation can be found, then there would be 
a simple solution to the problem. The sooner we realize 
that there is no simple panacea, no ready-made recipe 
for a solution, the better off we will be in our ability 
to face the problem realistically. 

The myth of the simple cause treats delinquency 
as an isolated act cut off from the rest of society. But 
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delinquency cannot be self-contained or isolated from its 
social setting. It must be viewed from the perspective of 
multiple causes and the complex interrelationship of many 
factors. 

Since it is so thoroughly enmeshed with other aspects of 
community life, delinquency can be seen as a “crack in the 
asphalt pavement,” a wedge for viewing the whole of society. 
A consideration of delinquency is in the first place a study 
of society. Only within this broader perspective can the 
complexities of the problem be properly set and the solutions 
sought. 


2. The myth of the obvious symbol. A second myth 
is propagated by the self-appointed expert who claims he 
can always tell a delinquent just by looking at a youngster. 
He snatches at such evidence as the style of dress or haircut 
and the manner of speech. These “obvious symbols” are 
sometimes extended to include the kind of car driven by the 
parents, the street address of residence, and the type of 
music one listens to. No less august an authority than the 
National Education Association recently advised educators 
who want to spot a potential juvenile delinquent to look for 
the following characteristics: 

“Those [pupils] with parents who do not belong to or- 
ganized groups, such as parent-teacher associations, wom- 
en's clubs, the Elks, Lions, Redmen, or other lodges. 

“Those who use such expressions as ‘ain't’ and ‘we don't 
hardly.’ 

“Those with male kin who are tattooed. 

“Those who dress sharply, ‘hip, and ‘jazzy, and affect 
‘offbeat’ haircuts.” 

To base their conclusions on these superficial symbols is 
really like saying that potential delinquents are people who 
don't conform to good, middle-class standards. The “people- 
who-are-like-us-and-whom-we-like” could never be delin- 
quents. It's just those people out there who look and act so 
differently 

This myth of the obvious symbol fails to realize that 
young people develop their own “youth culture” with its 
characteristic mode of dress, speech, mannerisms, and be- 
havior patterns almost in contradistinction to the world of 
adults. This is partly a sign of vouth’s growing independence 
and allegiance to standards which are set by the peer group. 
The symbols of a segment of vouth culture must not be mis- 
taken for symbols of delinquent behavior. 


3. The myth that delinquency is confined to the 
lower class. This is one of those myths that receive plaus- 
ibility from statistics, for the statistics do bear out the pre- 
ponderance of lower-class youngsters as juvenile offenders. 
But note that the statistics, based on FBI and Children’s 
Bureau compilations, only record those violators of a law 
who have been legally apprehended or who appear before 
the courts 

Think of the large number of youngsters who are not 
caught for an offense or who never come before the courts. 
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These are most likely to be the middle-class youngsters 
whose parents know the right people and can use the correct 
channels to apply pressure at the proper points. Boys from 
“good” white-collar families have parents who possess the 
ability to conceal or wipe out the evidence of their offsprings’ 
indiscretions. Parents of lower-class children simply do not 
have the contacts or “know the ropes” to avoid legal appre- 
hension. 

Evidence of this fact is supplied in a comparative study 
of a sample of college men with a sample of lower-class boys 
who had been hauled into juvenile court. The study came up 
with the startling finding that the college men had actually 
committed more offenses than the lower-class boys. The 
only difference was that the names of these college men 
rarely appeared in any statistics of delinquent behavior. 

How this can be so came vividly home to me in the ex- 
perience of a seminary student. When he was a teen-ager, 
this student was caught by the police in the act of dis- 
mantling a neon sign which had blown loose from its 
moorings during a storm. His tinkering with this delicate 
mstrument was enough to have caused several hundred 
dollars’ worth of damage. At police headquarters he prompt- 
ly telephoned his father, who then hurried down to the 
police station, bearing gifts of several bottles of liquor which 
were distributed to the officers in charge. The father also 
agreed to pay all damages. Needless to say, the case was 
never entered as an arrest, and this middle-class boy’s name 
never appeared on any police blotter. As a leading crim- 
inologist surmises: “A middle-class child has to act much 
worse than a poor boy before his conduct becomes the sub- 
ject of a notation on the police blotter.” 


4. The myth that delinquency is an urban phenom- 
enon. It is a common assumption that delinquency is a 
product of urbanization and is confined to urban places, 
especially the inner city. Of course, every major American 
city has its traditional neighborhoods of high delinquency. 
And these sections are typically located in the older, de- 
teriorating parts of the city. 

But juvenile delinquency is increasing at an alarming 
rate at the outer fringes of the city in the suburbs. Auto 
theft is a favqred form of delinquency in suburbia. In subur- 
ban Bergen County, New Jersey, the population increased 
23 per cent between 1950 and 1957, but the juvenile delin- 
quency rate jumped 127 per cent. Similarly, in Union 
County, New Jersey, the population went up 19 per cent, 
while the rate of delinquency shot up 133 per cent. More- 
over, delinquency in the suburbs, as we have seen, is often 
nicely covered up. A veteran suburban policeman puts it 
this way. “We try to discourage people from filing com- 
plaints; we try to keep things in the family, you might say.” 

The suburbs are not so utopian as they appear, Suburbia 
is full of disturbia. Split-level delinquency in) suburbia is no 
less serious a problem than the antisocial behavior found 
in the city’s slums. One suspects that the frequent association 
of delinquency with the city and the absence of such asso- 
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ciation with suburbia is rooted in the Protestant bias toward 
cities as centers of iniquity. We sport rural canons of taste 
in repeating the old cliché that “man made the city, and God 
made the suburbs.” We are prone to indulge in that favorite 
American pastime of using the city as a whipping boy—as 
Frank Lloyd Wright once remarked, “a place for banking 
and prostitution and little else.” The claim that delinquency 
is an urban phenomenon and is little known in suburbia is 
simply a myth. 


5. The myth that delinquency is unique to America. 
Now and again one meets a head-shaker who puts all 
the blame for social evils on American culture. Such self- 
righteous experts persist in explaining delinquency as an 
American problem—as part of the decadence of a capitalistic 
economy, or as symbolic of a developing but still immature 
culture, or as the product of an overdeveloped affluent so- 
ciety. Whatever the source, the claim that delinquency is 
uniquely an American problem is without foundation. 

There is hardly a corner of the globe where delinquency 
does not cast its dark shadow. Comparative statistics com- 
piled by UNESCO indicate the extent of juvenile crime 
around the world. Juvenile gangs cause just as much con- 
cern in London, Tokyo, Amsterdam, Melbourne, Tel Aviv, 
and Johannesburg as they do in America. In Moscow, delin- 
quency is increasing at an alarming rate even within the 
youth ranks of the Communist Party. In fact, Harrison 
Salisbury, New York Times correspondent formerly in Mos- 
cow, has written that “few countries have had so much 
delinquency as the Soviet Union in its forty-year existence.” 
Just as Russia has its hostile “stilyagi” gangs, so also England 
has its so-called “Teddy Boys,” who have formed gangs and 
engaged in vandalism and rowdyism, and who were instru- 
mental in a series of race riots with West Indians. In Swe- 
den, there are the motorcycle mobs which have been 
plaguing Swedish cities. 

To be sure, juvenile delinquency in America may express 
itself in bigger (though hardly better) ways than in most 
parts of the world. But it is by no means an exclusively 
American commodity. If delinquency is not a disease that 
has spread rapidly about the world like a virus, then at least 
it is symptomatic of a profound dis-ease, an unrest among 
young people who may be aptly described as an explosive 
generation in a revolutionary world. 


6. The myth that comic books cause delinquency. 
In discussing the myth that comic books are to blame for 
delinquency, we move into a particularly sensitive area, for 
many intelligent individuals adhere to the doctrine as a tenet 
of faith. The argument goes that crime comics provide not 
only the incentive but also the techniques for delinquent 
offenses. It has been widely promulgated with evangelistic 
fervor by a prominent psychiatrist, Dr. Fredric Wertham, 
who has influenced scores of influential groups, particularly 
women’s societies, which then begin to launch community 
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crusades against the comics. 

Admittedly, all the evidence is not in. But such as we 
have from the best available research sources indicates that 
the role of comics in promoting delinquency has been 
grossly exaggerated. Communications researchers are in gen- 
eral accord that there is little or no direct influence between 
reading comics and the incidence of delinquency. The 
United States Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, after conducting extensive hearings on the subject, 
finally concluded that “emotionally disturbed” and “delin- 
quency prone” children may be adversely affected by such 
media. Hence, the most direct role that can be attributed 
to the comics is that of reinforcing a previous inclination of 
a child to engage in delinquent behavior. Only in this lim- 
ited sense can comics be said to “cause” delinquency, and 
this conclusion applies solely to the emotionally disturbed 
and delinquency prone child. 

Because of their superabundance and highly visible na- 
ture, comics have become convenient targets to attack. But 
we need to remember that millions of children read comics 
without any apparent deleterious effects and that juvenile 
delinquency was a serious problem even before the popu- 
larity of comics. Not that there aren’t serious objections to 
a steady reading diet of crime and violence. Also, partly due 
to Dr. Wertham’s crusade, most of these horror comics have 
been withdrawn from the market. Despite this change, how- 
ever, the trend of juvenile delinquency is still upward. 


7. The myth that the family is the source of de- 
linquency. Perhaps the most difficult myth to refute is that 
the family is to blame for the problem of delinquency. This 
charge has become a contemporary shibboleth. It is a fre- 
quent temptation to look at the family and find it the source 
of all trouble. How often we hear the slogan: “There are 
no delinquent children, only delinquent parents.” 

No one would want to deny the importance of the family 
in the life of a growing child. The family is surely one of 
the major vehicles for transmitting moral values. Yet it is a 
mistake to point the finger of blame exclusively at the door- 
step of the family. This is to oversimplify the problem of 
delinquency, for the family itself exists as part of a larger 
social setting. It is repeatedly buffeted and hammered by 
forces and factors beyond its ability to control or modify. 
Moreover, the fact that a delinquent has brothers and sis- 
ters within the same family who are not delinquent supports 
the argument that the family is only one, and not the sole, 
contributing factor to the problem of delinquency. 


These seven myths about juvenile delinquency hardly 
exhaust the misconceptions which seem to plague this sub- 
ject. But they are a beginning in the process of clarifying 
some of the “conventional wisdom” which infects the arena 
of popular thought. Church people who are concerned about 
the problem of delinquency would do well to ponder the 
facts negating these seven myths. 
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Unforgettable 


Our Pilgrim Fathers must have enjoyed that wild 
turkey they ate on the first Thanksgiving. In the uncer- 
tainties of their new-fledged wilderness life, they were 
no doubt grateful for every bite they could get. And 
when it was roast turkey, with friendly Indians for com- 
pany, they surely found the meal memorable. Enjoy- 
ment of the moment, and prayerful gratitude for the 
bounty which made it possible, must have mingled in 
their minds. 

To our own jaded palates, no particular meal is much 
more exciting than another; and most of us are too far 
from the soil to wait breathless for the results of each 
year’s harvest and heave a sigh of grateful thanks when 
it is ample. Unlike prisoners of war, refugees, or just 
plain prisoners, we are able to get hold of something 
good to eat almost any time we feel like it. Only ulcer 





sufferers, in our culture, are deprived of rich food. 

So Thanksgiving has become a somnolent day of too 
much eating, and we cannot blame the pitchman for a 
camera company who spouted, a few days before 
Thanksgiving, about like this: “Be sure to capture on 
film those unforgettable moments of your Thanksgiving 
Day: Mom carrying in the turkey; Junior deciding 
which kind of pie he'll have; and Grandpa snoozing in 
his chair after dinner.” 


Listening 

It seems there was a teacher of music who got an 
ulcer. His doctor sentenced him to several weeks of 
bland diet, bed rest, and freedom from worry. One aft- 
ernoon, the physician called upon the musician, to find 
him entertaining quite a group of friends, and holding 
forth at a great rate. Said the doctor: “You shouldn't 
talk so much; it’s bad for you.” “Nonsense,” replied the 
pianist, “I didn’t get this ulcer from talking; I got it from 
listening.” 


Very Educational 


The younger generation is pretty sensible and enter- 
prising, much more than we used to be, we sometimes 
think. Take the student Freedom Riders, particularly 
the college students from Negro institutions in the 
South, who don’t want to come out educated into a so- 
ciety which refuses to let them drink out of any old 
public drinking fountain they choose (sensible), and 
therefore determine to do something about it now, while 
they are still students and don’t have to worry about 
supporting a family or getting baby sitters for the chil- 
dren while thev are in jail (enterprising ). 

One young lady who recently served a spell behind 
bars wrote an account of it which confirmed our gen- 
eral appreciation of the young folk. Jai] wasn’t any bed 
of roses, she reported. It seemed that one of her cell- 
mates, “a Greek scholar from New York,” was whiling 
away the evening by recounting a Greek story when 
the guards asked for quiet. “She continued, and they 
took mattresses away from all of us. After that we had 
to sleep on the naked steel beds.” 

But most of the account of Pauline Knight, a student 
at Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial University (or, 
rather, a former student; her alma mater—also the col- 
lege of Wilma Rudolph, winner of several gold medals 
for the United States in the last Olympics—expelled her 
for Freedom Riding), was more cheerful. “Among our- 
selves we organized to pass the time,” she explained. “In 
the morning we first had a quiet hour and then medita- 
tion. Then we all took exercises. Next came devotions. 
There were Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Jews 
among us, so we read from the Old Testament, the New 
Testament, and the Catholic prayer book. 

“After that we conducted workshops in the Ghandian 
philosophy of nonviolence, and shared our experiences 
in nonviolent action. Then we would have discussions 
on many different topics. Different ones of us would 
give lectures on our major fields of study at school; we 
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had a wide varicty—b'ology, education, economics, all 
the liberal arts, Greck and Roman history. It was very 
educational.” 


Pine, Waterfall, and Mountain 

The recent exhibition of Chinese paintings at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York was breath- 
taking and thought-provoking. Back in the ninth and 
tenth centuries, when Europeans had all but forgotten 
how to read, the Chinese were producing delicate, 
glowing, sophisticatedly beautiful pictures. Six or seven 
centuries later, Chinese artists still worked at the same 
sorts of themes. 

Dozens of examples, from a variety of periods (there 
is a lot more to it than just Ming), show a misty land- 
scape in which great towering ranges of dark mountains 
rise up and up into the sky. A thread of waterfall trickles 
down the hillside; gnarled pines dominate the fore- 
ground. 

And where are the people? Well, the titles of these 
pictures suggest that man is not absent from the land- 
scape. “Travelers in the Mountain in Winter,” they are 
named. Or “Playing the Lute in Moonlight.” Even “Ask- 
ing about the Tao in the Autumn Mountains.” Half- 
way up the mountain in this last painting is a little tea- 
house, in which two men can be descried, if you look 
very carefully. They are discussing the “Tao,” which 
means “way” or “path” in Chinese, in a spiritual as well 
as a practical sense. 

But man does not dominate nature in the classic Chi- 
nese view. The last dozen years or so have seen a rau- 
cous man-centeredness in China, perhaps in reaction to 
the belittling of man over the centuries. Looking at these 
paintings, though, it is possible to believe that a swing 
will come, a swing back toward the agelong Chinese 
vision of man as a creature looking for the “Tao” in a 
harmonious created universe of pine, waterfall, and 
mountain. 
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Our Cameroun Colleague 


So many newspapers and magazines come into our 
office that we often do no more than skim their tables 
of contents. One arrived lately, though, which we read 
right through, enjoying every moment. This was La 
Semaine Camerounaise (The Cameroun Weekly), a 
newly established Protestant journal in a newly estab- 
lished African nation. 

Reading it taxed our feeble French, but caused our 
blood to circulate a little faster and our hopes for the 
world to rise. “Reunification and Its Problems,” the 
lead article was entitled, and it analyzed in detail the 
future course of the country and the difficulties attend- 
ing the combining of the English-speaking southern 
Cameroons with the northern French-speaking repub- 
lic. (One reason the merger may come off, by the way, 
is that both parts boast strong Reformed Churches. ) 

Page two combined a Bible lesson, Protestant radio 
listings, and short items of news about the church world. 
Speaking of a retreat organized for fraternal workers 
during the summer, the editors of the new paper re- 
called that this meeting used to be the “mission meet- 
ing” in which decisions were made for the life of the 
Presbyterian Church in Cameroun for the yeaz ahead. 
Now, we learned, fraternal workers can get together for 
a “spiritual retreat, without having to be preoccupied 
by the conduct of the Church as an institution.” For 
independence has come to Church as well as State. 

We found we couldn't quite do the crossword puzzle: 
“people established in Senegal,” “head of a Central Af- 
rican state.” and other posers. But we did enjoy the 
humor section, and were edified by a discussion of mo- 
lecular physics, and an essay on culture and civilization. 

The two young African journalists, who went abroad 
for training before they began their work, and the direc- 
tor of La Semaine, M. Paul Eberhard, an old friend and 
sometime correspondent of ours, had done their work 
well. 

The executive secretary of the Federation of 
Churches in Cameroun reported last winter that “the 
African is not a great reader, but he is beginning to read, 
and he reads what is offered to him. And what is of- 
fered? Detective thrillers, illustrated stories of gangsters 
and murderers, and political tracts. Outside the secre- 
tary’s office of the Presbyterian station in Yaounde, I 
was offered a well-printed publication in French, com- 
ing straight from Communist China. In the field of re- 
ligion, there are Roman Catholic brochures, Jehovah's 
Witnesses booklets, and our own Bibles, catechisms, and 
hymnals. Beyond that, practically nothing.” 

Now the half-million Protestants in Cameroun do 
have something else. The Committee on World Literacy 
and Christian Literature (Lit-Lit) of the National 
Council of Churches is helping to back La Semaine 
Camerounaise. 

Anyone who wants to share in this project may send 
a contribution to Lit-Lit, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, New York. A subscription could be an exhilarating 
way of keeping up one’s French. 
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Citizen’s Policy for people who are 64 
over, at a cost of at $6.00 per month, # 
$60.00 per year. This policy has identical} 
the same liberal benefits as the stanc 

Gold Star $100 per week policy, and® 
good for life! What a wonderful Christm 
Gift it would make for your father or mothé 
or both, to ease their minds for the future! 
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ospitalization Plan 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE Readers $100 Weekly 


From First Day in Hospital... even for Life! 
GOLD STAR BENEFITS GUARANTEED IN WRITING 


*Pays you $100.00 weekly 
while you are in the hospital in 
addition to Workmen's Com- 
pensation or any other hospi- 
tal insurance you may carry. 


*Good anywhere in the world. 
* Policy good in all 50 states! 


* Enroliment still open in every 
state except Ohio, where ex- 
isting policies continue in full 
effect. 


* Guaranteed renewable (only 
YOU can cancel). 
* No age limit, 


*ximmediate coverage; full 
benefits go into effect the day 
your policy is issued. 

* There is no limit to the num- 
ber of times you can collect. 


* No waiting periods. Pays from 
very first day you enter the 
hospital, in cash, Tax Free! 


* No policy or enroliment fees. 


* Policy is mailed to your home. 
No salesman will call. 


* All benefits are paid directly 
te you and can be used for 
rent, food, hospital, doctor 
bills—anything you wish. 


* Claim checks sent air mail 
special delivery. 


* Every kind of sickness and 
accident covered except, of 
course, pregnancy, any act of 
war, pre-existing conditions, 
or hospitalization caused by 
the use of alcoholic beverages 
or narcotics, Everything else 
IS covered. 


ADDITIONAL GOLD STAR BENEFITS 


Pays $2,000 cash for accidental death. 


Pays $2,000 cash for loss of one hand, or one foot, or sight of one eye. 
Pays $6,000 cash for loss of both hands, or both feet, or sight of both eyes. 


Read what a blessing this protection has been to others 


jaude L. mstrong, Los Angeles, Calif.: 
“The BA. "came today. AG so much. 
You indeed are very loya In my 81 years 
the first Sneek for illness I have 
am more 
than satisfied. Thank you for your courtesy 
and promptness. 
A. J. Pace, Lakeview, Te ‘I ould 
express my Te A for. the 
quick and friendly way you handl my 
claim. I would highly recommend the De 
Moss Associates as the best sickness and 
accident insurance I know. Thanks again 
for everything 

Allen, Bellefonte, Penna.: ‘*Thank you 

for your friendly 
recovery. n important factor in recovery 
from any condition involving the heart, of 

is freedom from worry. A 
towards speedy recovery 
courteous, business-like 
service which it has been my pleasure to 
receive as a member of the Gold Star 
family.*’ 


Walter Daniels, Fredericktown, 


p never 
was my first time to be in the heapital ” 


Miss Narah T. Jackson, Chicago, iii. 

‘Thank you for the check in prompt pay 
ment for a month in the hospital foll 
an accident which occurred just abou! 
weeks after I received my policy. I 
grateful for the financial help and ‘pe ace 
of mind ~ at. it brought me at the time it 
was needec 


Mrs. Marguerite Joslyn, Auburn, N.Y.: 

‘Thank you for my a. The iast one 
came today. I can tr say I am giad to 
recommend the Gold Star policy to anyone 
Even though my policy was only in a 
oa bg cember 14, and I broke my le: 
Janu . I have received full payment for 
the time in the hospital. 








Money-Back Guarantee 


We'll mail your policy to your home. 


will call. 


policy over. Examine it carefully. 


your lawyer, your doctor, 


In the privacy of your own home, 


No salesman 
read the 
Have it checked by 


your friends or some trusted 


advisor. Make sure it provides exactly what we've told 
Then 
are not fully satisfied, just mail your policy back within 


you it does. if for 


any 


reason whatsoever you 


ten days, and we'll cheerfully refund your entire prem- 


ium by return mail, with no questions asked. So, you 


see, 


you have everything to gain 


and nothing to lose! 





poe ee eee 
HERE’S ALL YOU DO: 


Fill out application at right. 
Enclose in an envelope with your first payment. 
Mail to DeMoss Associates, Inc., Valley Forge, Pa. 


YOU WILL RECEIVE YOUR GOLD STAR POLICY 
PROMPTLY BY MAIL. NO SALESMAN WILL CALL. 
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Outstanding Leaders Say: 


DR. FRANK C. LAUBACH, Noted apate co wwy ane 


preacher, and former missio: 


who 


e good care of themse ves “aaa not be charged | 


le 
the 


same premium for insurance as those who are killing themselves 


by intemperance. This 
what people who do not drink ought to 


DR. RA 
author: 


Gold Star Polic 


that those who abstain 


seems be exactly 


ave. 


LPH W. SOCKMAN, Nationally known preacher and 
“It has been my life- long policy never to give public 
endorsement to any commercial enterprise, but I 
heartily in favor of the principle involv 
It seems only fair and just 


. am most 
in the Gold Star Plan. 
from alco- 


holic beverages should not be penalized for those who indulge.”’ 


ical Seminary 


DR. THEOPHILUS M. TAYLOR, Professor. Pittsburgh ,Theolog- 
Chairman of C of Ec 1 Mi 


ission 





of The United Presbyterian Church, and former associate af 


of The United Presbyterian: ‘‘There is no reason why 


who have practiced moderation in every respect through fife 
should be penalized for the hazards of the drinking public when 


it comes to paying for health insurance. It is 
insurance plan such 


as the Moss 


see an 


good to 
Gold Star Policy which of- 


fers lifetime hospitalization without age limit to all persons 


who do not drink.’ 





RUSH COUPON NOW! 


TO ASSURE YOUR PROTECTION 


P= —_— oe es es ee ee i i 


| GOLD STAR TOTAL AB 
| My name is. 
Street or RD # 


City 


APPLICATION FOR 


STAINER’S HOSPITALIZATION POLICY | 





660-1161 








State 





: | Date of Birth: Month 
| My occupation is. 
My beneficiary is 


| also hereby apply for coverage for the members of my family listed below: 





1. 
|; 
2 


li Have you or any member above listed been disabled by either accident or iliness 
or have you or they had medical advice or treatment or have you or they been 
advised to have a surgical operation in the last five years? 
If so, give details stating cause, date, name and address of attending physician 

| and whether fully recovered 


NAME 


Day 


Year 














DATE OF BIRTH] AGE |RELATIONSHI 





BENEFICIARY 






No () 


Yes (J 











| | hereby certify that neither | nor any member above listed uses alcoholic bev- 
erages and | hereby apply for the Gold Star Abstainers Hospitalization 
based on the enderttand ng that the policy applied for does not cover conditions 
po pen | prior to the date of insurance and that the policy is issued solely 

|° entirely in reliance upon the written answers to the foregoing questions. 


signed: XX 


licy 
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Old Security 
Life Ins. Co. 
Kansas City. 


Mutual Health 

& Accident tas. 

Co. of Pa. King of 
Prussia, Penna 


insurance Company 
Valley Forge. Pa. 
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Presbyterian Teachers 
Flee Sehools in Cuba 





snout 150 Cuban refugees have come 

to the United States during recent 

weeks with the help of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions. 

Most of them are teachers, together 
with their families, who worked in four- 
teen United Presbyterian mission schools 
nationalized by the Cuban government 
last April. Six ministers and their families 
also arrived. 

The resettlement operation was begun 
last summer when officers of the Board 


to help relocate any former staff member 
who needed aid. 

At the time the schools were taken 
over, all but three members of the teach- 
ing and administrative staffs of the Na- 
tional Missions schools were Cubans. All 
the maintenance staff was Cuban. 

Appeals for resettlement help trickled 
in at first and were handled on a person- 
by-person or a family-by-family basis. 
When more than fifty requests were sud- 
denly received, the program went into 


of National Missions heard that several 
of its former staff members had decided 
that they could not teach or work in the 
government schools. An offer was made 


Suggested Prayer for use in churches on 
Sunday, November 19, 1961, in connection with the opening of the 


THIRD ASSEMBLY Of The World Council of Churches 


Ternat God, the Father from whom the whole family in heaven and earth is 
named, who are gathering out of every nation one people in Christ, we remem- 
ber before Thee those from many lands and races who this day meet at the Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches in New Delhi. As now they meet with one accord 
in one place, may the grace and power of Thy Holy Spirit be with them. May He 
Who is the true Light be the light of their worship and their decisions, to the end 
that in their witness and service and unity Thy people may glorify Thy name in the 
who -, orld 


high gear. At one time 109 visa waivers 
were obtained in less than two hours 
through the cooperation of the United 
States State Department. 


We remember before Thee all the churches represented at New Delhi, our own 
communion and our partners in obedience. As we are drawn together in prayer for 
those who represent us there, so may we be drawn by Christ into greater unity with 
one another, and by His grace become more faithful witnesses to that Light which is 
for the healing of the nations and the redemption of the world. 


With Thy holy church throughout the world, and with the whole company of Thy 
saints, we offer Thee the worship and service of this congregation. Keep us constant 
in the fellowship of Thy family, and faithful in our calling as ambassadors of Christ, 
until all the ends of the earth shall] see Thy salvation: through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
to whom with Thee and with the Holy Spirit be all glory and praise, now and for 


ever. Amen. 
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The resettlemént program was 
planned and executed with the full co- 


operation of the British and Cuban gov- | 


ernments as well as of the U.S. govern- 
ment. The Jamaican Ministry of Home 
Affairs, the British consulates in New 
York, Havana, and Kingston (Jamaica), 
and the U.S. State Department all simpli- 
fied their immigration procedures. 


The refugees were flown into Kingston | 
or Miami. In Kingston, Church World = 
Service and Good Neighbor House” 


helped refugees find homes in which to 
wait out the days until their U.S. visas 
were received. In Miami, Church World 
Service, the United Presbyterian Com- 


mittee on Resettlement Services, the 7 
Board of National Missions, the Synod 7 
of Florida, the Protestant Latin American © 
Emergency Committee, the U.S. refugee | 
center, and the Presbyterian Refugee | 
Center combined forces to provide hous-_ 


ing and food and eventually jobs and new 
homes for the former mission workers. 
Many of the refugee teachers have al- 
ready begun teaching in schools operated 
by the Board of National Missions in the 


United States. A few are still in Miami” 


waiting for word from the Committee on 
Resettlement Service that churches are 


willing to sponsor their move to another — 
part of the country. Many other refugees © 


also need sponsors. 


Among the refugees arriving in King- 


ston was a man who had served the 
Board of National Missions for forty-one 
years as teacher and school principal. He 
had worked beyond his retirement year 
so that he might qualify for a government 
pension. He arrived in Kingston without 
a penny in his pocket. 

Now in New York, he is looking for an 
office job that will add to the pension he 
receives from the United Presbyterian 
pension plan. Both he and his wife face 
costly surgical operations. 

Instead of a retirement home on 
Cuba’s Varadero Beach, the sixty-nine- 
year-old teacher is living in a furnished 
room on the West Side and looking for a 
five-room apartment that will be home 
in New York for his wife, three daugh- 
ters, and their families. 

The break with the past is hard, he 
says, but he accepts it without fear 

“From the day I was nine and first 
went to the Protestant Church, I have 
said one thing,” he comments. “God al- 
ways opens the door when you most need 
it. I have found it most true when I was 
living in terror. My faith has grown 
stronger. I begin my life here in the 
United States with the same eagerness as 
I began things when I was fifteen years 
old.” 


PreesryTeRian Litt 
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Led by “Elder Brewster, Governor Bradford, and Miles Standish,’ Plymouth townspeople impersonate Pilgrim forefathers. 





Thanksgiving in Plymouth 


aS Gs ll AR eA aR a am RRR RRR 
Text and photographs by Dick Hanley 


a" KEEP ALIVE the memory of the first Thanksgiving Day 
and to honor the Pilgrim founders of their town, the 
people of Plymouth, Massachusetts, annually re-enact some 
of the events of that historic celebration in 1621. 

Best known activity is the “Pilgrim Progress.” Dressed in 
authentic costumes, the citizens of Plymouth assemble near 
the sarcophagus on Cole’s Hill, where the names of those 
who died during the first winter are listed. Each marcher 
represents one of the original men, women, or children who 
survived (fifty-one out of 102 according to Governor Wil- 
liam Bradford’s History of Plimoth Plantation). 

The “Pilgrim Progress” marches up Leyden Street to the 
site of the fort on Burial Hill where the Pilgrims met for 
worship. The Psalms sung are taken from the Book of Psalms 
used by the Pilgrims in Holland and in Plymouth. The pas- 
sages read are usually from Governor Bradford’s history. 

Established in December, 1620, by the Pilgrims, search- 


Novemsper 15, 1961 


ing freedom to work and worship as they chose, “Plimoth 
Plantation” was the first permanent colony in New England. 

Although the first year in the new world was rigorous, 
with food scarce and shelter inadequate, the first crops 
ripened into an abundant harvest. Governor Bradford de- 
cided that the people of the small colony should lay aside 
work and give thanks for their blessings. “We verily believe 
and trust the Lord is with us,” he wrote, “unto whom and 
whose service we have given ourselves in many trials.” 

Pilgrim housewives prepared turkey, fruits, vegetables, 
and breads. The friendly Indians, led by Massasoit, brought 
venison on that first Thanksgiving Day 340 years ago. 

It was not until 1789 that the first Presidential thanksgiv- 
ing proclamation was issued by George Washington. Almost 
three-quarters of a century later, on October 3, 1863, Abra- 
ham Lincoln proclaimed the last Thursday of November as 
Thanksgiving Day. 





Thanksgiving in Plymouth s4 


rs 


The “Mayflower Il," replica of merchant ship which brought 
Pilgrims to America, rides at anchor at the town pier. 











Plymouth Rock, protected from elements and souvenir hunt- 
ers by classic canopy, commemorates landing of Pilgrims. 





Restoration of Plymouth Plantation shows harvesttime 
scene as it must have appeared on the first Thanksgiving. 





4 Costumed Plymouth citizens represent the fifty-one survivors 
of the rigorous first winter in the Northern Hemisphere. 
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In the 1620’s churchgoers bore arms as protection against 
Indians. Here “Pilgrims march to Fort Meetinghouse. 












Massasoit, friendly Indian chief, was invited with his 
Wampanoag tribe to festivities of first Thanksgiving Day. 





November 15, 1961. 
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World Council: 
“We Dare Not Fail” 


Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, chairman of 
the World Council of Churches’ Central 
and Executive Committees, declared that 
the WCC’s Third Assembly at ‘New 
Delhi, India, which begins on November 
18, faces “steep hazards,” since many of 
its delegates will come from a world that 
is “seething, discordant, with nerve-ends 
exposed. 

“The cost of failure would be tragic- 
ally high—estrangement, splintering of 
the Church of Christ, the dashing of a 
dream,” he said. “We dare not fail. The 
blessing of unity in spirit and in truth can 
come only from God. What a treasure, 
how mighty a blessing it can be; exhilar- 
ating to the Church and a beacon to the 
nations.” 

Dr. Fry, who is also president of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
made his comments in a message to the 
denomination’s nearly 5,000 pastors on 
the eve of his departure for a three- 
month trip around the world. 

Main purpose of the trip will be to 
preside over plenary sessions of the 
World Council of Churches Assembly 
and over meetings of its Central and Ex- 
ecutive Committees. He will also be re- 
sponsible for the post-Assembly meetings 
of the new WCC Central Committee to 
be formed at New Delhi. 

(Robert J. Cadigan, editor-in-chief of 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire, is in New Delhi at- 
tending the World Council of Churches 
Assembly and will be reporting on the 
meeting in the future.) 





General Mission Receipts 
6 Per Cent Ahead of '60 


Receipts from United Presbyte- 
rian congregations to the General 
Mission program of the General As- 
sembly are running 5.99 per cent 
ahead of 1960. As of September 30, 
a total of $15,549,351 had been tab- 
ulated by the Central Receiving 
Agency; this figure compares with 
$14,670,259 for the same nine- 
month period of 1960. The increase 
is $879,092. 

Roger H. Johnson, secretary of fi- 
nance, last month urged treasurers 
of local churches to be prompt in 
forwarding General Mission contri- 
butions so that the program ap- 
proved by the General Assembly 
will continue unimpeded. 











CCIA 
“Foreign Office” of the World Council 
rn 


ew World Wars I and II, Chris- 
tian concern in international affairs 
was demonstrated through the efforts of 
such organizations as the Church Peace 
Union and later by the World Alliance 
for Promoting International Friendship 
Through the Churches, as well as by 
agencies of individual Churches and na- 
tional councils. But such programs, 
praiseworthy as they might have been, 
had little effect in stemming the tide of 
war. 

So, in August, 1946, sixty Christian 
statesmen from fifteen countries met at 
Girton College in Cambridge, England, 
to consider how an effective Christian 
witness could be brought to bear on in- 
ternational decisions. The result was the 
establishment of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs as a 
joint agency of the International Mission- 
ary Council and the World Council of 
Churches. 

“This was not one of those conferences 
where men met to exchange platitudes 
about the importance of avoiding war or 
bandy ancient shibboleths about the 
value of international cooperation,” Sir 
Kenneth G. Grubb of Great Britain has 
recalled. 

Sir Kenneth’s observations are sup- 
ported by the preamble to the charter of 
the new ecumenical agency dealing with 
international affairs: “Since the invention 
of the atomic bomb, the problem of 
peace has acquired unprecedented ur- 
gency,” it declared. “No one knows how 
much time is given to mankind. . . .” 

One of the basic conclusions reached 
at the Cambridge conference was that 
the Churches needed a specialized or- 
ganization if they were to make an effec- 
tive testimony in the world of nations. 
What was clearly needed were qualified 
leaders skilled in the art of diplomacy 
and motivated by Christian concerns, as 
well as an educated constituency with an 
enlightened conscience. 

Therefore, the actual day-to-day re- 
sponsibilities of CCIA were left to a staff 
of six men. Since its inception, Sir Ken- 


neth Grubb has served as chairman, 
while Dr. O. Frederick Nolde of New 
York has held the post of director. Their 
present colleagues are Dr. Richard M. 
Fagley and the Reverend A. Dominique 
Micheli in New York, Dr. Elfan Rees in 
Geneva, and the Reverend Alan R. Booth 
in London. 

“We all share the responsibility for 
pursuing the day-to-day activities of 
CCIA,” Dr. Nolde says. “While there are 
areas of specialization, the responsibility 
is largely a joint one.” 

The Commission itself is composed of 
some forty men and women from twenty- 
seven countries who are rooted in the life 
of their own Churches and have deep 
insight into, and practical experience in, 
the conduct of international affairs 
Among those who have played an impor- 
tant role on the Commission have been 
Professor Baron von Asbeck of The Neth- 
erlands; the late U.S. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles; Dr. Charles Malik, 
former Lebanese Ambassador to the 
United States and former president of 
the United Nations General Assembly; 
Professor Joseph Hromadka of Czecho- 
slovakia; and Arnold Toynbee, the Brit- 
ish historian. 

Whenever the Commission addresses 
itself to a specific situation, it is guided 
by five criteria: (1) Is the problem ur- 
gent? (2) Is there a clear Christian con- 
cern about it? (3) Does world-wide 
Christian opinion indicate the line of pol- 
icy which should be advocated? (4) Do 
those who must handle the problem pos- 
sess competence? and (5) Is there a rea- 
sonable chance that action may be effec- 
tive, or is there an overriding imperative 
for Christian witness in any case? 

“Since there are some issues that 
just aren’t raised in the Bible,” Dr. Nolde 
notes, “it is necessary to draw upon the 
faith and experience of the Christian to 
reach certain conclusions.” 

But this does not mean that every po- 
sition adopted by the Commission is nec- 
essarily distinctively Christian in outlook. 
While Christians face the inescapable 
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This Christmas 
give through your church to 


THE WHITE GIFT 


for world relief or General Mission Advance Projects 


$750,000 needed for Priority Projects in: 


National Missions—to expand the ministry to non-churchgoers through radio and television; to strengthen 
inner-city congregations; to build new churches in rapidly expanding communities, 


Ecumenical Mission and Relations—te evangelize new tribal areas in Africa; to train church and commu- 
nity leaders in Indonesia and Latin America; to aid projects in nations whose populations are expanding quickly. 


Christian Education—to make available increased loans and scholarships for undergraduates in church-related 
colleges; to provide more fellowships for graduate students preparing for church vocations; to enlarge opportunities 
for training pastors and others in specialized ministries. 


Pensions—to provide additional assistance for persons receiving inadequate pensions. 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 
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East meets West 


This voung Korean minister demon- 
strates a new concept of the church's 
work 

He spent four vears as a fraternal 
worker in Thailand. representing the 
Presbyterian Church of Korea. He is 
now studving in the United States, and 
hopes to work in Africa 

No longer are Christians in the United 
States solely on the “sending™ end. Men 
and women who have become dedicated 
Christians in distant lands now are com- 
ing to this country to assist in a mutual 
exchange of ideas and Christian under- 
standing 

This is one of the many ways in which 
vou can bring Christ's Kingdom nearer 
when vou invest in Presbyterian Annui- 
ties. And vou receive a guaranteed in- 
come from Presbyterian Annuities for 
the rest of your life amounting to as 
mauch as 7.4% depending on your age. 

Get full particulars on how you can 
advance the work of the church, and at 
the same time provide lifetime income 
for vourself 


ALL THIS WITH 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
meome ter ite +} ww? ws 
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responsibility to seek peace, justice, and 
freedom for all men everywhere, others 
outside the faith may also be and are 
working toward these goals. The under- 
lving conviction guiding CCLA is the be- 
lief that Jesus Christ is Lord of all; he 
judges men and nations alike. None are 
without shortcomings 

The Commission has also recognized 
that resolutions and statements by the 
Churches have political effect only when 
they are directed to the time and place 
where international decisions are made 
That is why its representatives seek al- 
ways to be men on the spot. But it has 
always been through mature witness- 
and never through overt pressure—that 
CCIA has sought to make the testimony 
| of the Churches heard 
| Sweh a policy has paid rich dividends. 
fee only do CCIA representatives in- 
' 





variably find the door open to them in 
intergovernmental circles, but thev have 
also been able to play a significant role 
in shaping policies. 

In the field of human rights, CCIA 
}has been the champion of religious lib- 
jertv. The final form of Article 18 of the 
|}UN’s Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights was achieved only after strong 
jand ultimately successful representation 
| by the Commission 

The Commission has also exerted con- 
siderable inflience in shaping policy de- 
signed to aid the refugee. Recognizing 
i that the millions of refugees have con- 
| stituted the most serious single social 
| problem of the century, it has sought to 

minister to human need at points where 


hunger and homelessness contribute to 

nbelief and bitterness 
It is plaving no little role in the ad- 
vancement of dependent peoples—some 
| 900,000,000 have attained independence 
since World War II. The Commission 
has no illusions that the demise of nine- 
teenth-century colonial patterns and the 
rise of new nations are automatic cure- 
for the peoples emerging so rapidly 
from colonial status. It has insisted on 
the need for economic development and 
) of adequate educational 

svstems 

ft hes outied oor maximum support of 
at advancing public 
hoc: aa agricultural and 
development in underdevel- 

i areas of the world 
was CCIA that first heap or wept 

the United Nations establish a 

=m of UN observer com- 
missions t- - eter aggression and to iden- 
tify aggressors. It has also encouraged 


“the progressive development and codifi- 
cation of international law and the pro- 
gressive development of supranational 
institutions,” 

During the Korean cease-fire crisis, the 
CCIA director flew on forty-eight hours’ 
notice to talk to Korean Christian leaders 
and thereafter to inform President Syng- 
man Rhee that the overwhelming senti- 
ment of the Christians of the world was 
for an honorable truce. At that moment, 
President Rhee was holding out for cross- 
ing the Yalu River before discussing an 
armistice. Dr. Nolde’s mission was off- 
cially recognized as contributing to an 
atmosphere conducive to peace in this 
nation divided by war. The incident il 
lustrates the way in which Dr. Nolde 
proceeds on a mission. So sensitive was 


CCIA Director 
O. Frederick Nolde. 


he to any suspicion that he might be in 
Korea as a representative of the Ameri- 
can Government that he made the trip 
entirely on his own. He declined the use 
of U.S. planes and chose to traverse Ko- 
rea on trains that were still being beset 
by guerrilla fighters. 

The Commission's endeavors have not 
gone unnoticed in diplomatic circles. A 
Moslem statesman of cabinet rank re 
marked that the activities of the CCIA 
representatives in regard to refugees, and 
particularly the services of the Churches 
to these homeless people, had been car- 
ried on because of the faith of the givers 
—and not because of the faith of those to 
whom assistance was gwen 

One publication commented: “Here is 
a church group which is able to do far 
more ... than ‘view with alarm’ or ‘de- 
plore’ international . . . injustices.” 

—Pavut R. Car_son 
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United Church Women Plan 
Attack on Discrimination 


A nationwide, interdenominational at- 
tack on racial discrimination in churches 
and communities was initiated at Miami 
Beach last month by United Church 
Women at its ninth national assembly 
The women’s groups of thirty-three Prot- 
estant and Orthodox denominations are 
represented in UCW, which has councils 
in 2,300 communities in fifty states. 

Inviting the twelve million women in 
these churches to join in a three-year pro- 
gram to break down racial barriers, the 


UCW delegates set in motion what is be- | 
lieved to be the first large-scale united | 


effort of the denominations to meet this 
problem. 


Church women who decide to partici- | 


New UCW President 
Mrs. Theodore F. Wallace. 


pate in the program, called “Assignment: 
Race, 1961-64,” will work to end segre- 
gation in their local churches, local coun- 
cils of church women, and communities. 
In an address, Mrs. Esther Peterson, as- 
sistant secretary of the U.S. Department 
of Labor, hailed the move as “most excit- 
ing” and a “major opportunity” for 
church women to “contribute to the ever- 
lasting freedom of our country.” 

Among the other speakers who ad- 
dressed the 2,000 delegates were Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk, President Henry 
Pitt Van Dusen of Union Theological 
Seminary, and Bishop Chandu Ray of 
West Pakistan. At the opening session a 
message from President Kennedy was 
read in which he called the women’s “en- 
lightened and constructive leadership” a 
“vital contribution to world peace and 
progress.” 

The assembly adopted a series of reso- 
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Gold Ribbon Winner at Illinois State Fair 
gives you her recipe for 


Roanoke Rolls 


“This recipe has been a favorite of mine for years,” 
says Miss Olivia Kempf of Roanoke, Illinois. “And 
last year it won me the Gold Ribbon for the best 
yeast baking at the Illinois State Fair. I hope ¢ 
you'll try my recipe soon. And be sure to use 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. It’s so 


dependable, and always fast rising. I 
know you'll have good luck 
with Fleischmann’s, too.” 


1 cup milk 

¥2 cup sugar 

1 tablespoon salt 

6 tablespoons 
Fleischmann’s Margarine 


Scald milk; stir in sugar, salt, and mar- 
garine. Cool to lukewarm. Measure very 
warm water into large bowl. Sprinkle or 
crumble in Fieischmann’s Yeast; stir to 
dissolve. Blend in lukewarm milk mix- 
ture, beaten eggs, and half the flour. Beat 
until smooth. Add remaining flour until 
dough cleans sides of bowl. Turn out onto 
lightly floured board. Knead until 
smooth, about 10 minutes. Place in 
greased bowl; turn to grease all sides. 
Cover. Let rise in warm place, free from 
draft, until doubled, about 1'4 hours 
Divide in half. Roll out cach half about 
Ys-inch thick. Cut with 22-inch biscuit 
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deluxe 
cushioned comfort 
wn a compact 


folding chair 


These beautiful, budget-minded chairs offer 
the deluxe comfort of spring seats and cush- 
ioned backs, serve equally well fer religious 
services, social and club functions, classes and 
meetings. They fold in one simple operation, 
store neatly in minimum space. Send today for 
a free catalog showing the complete Heywood- 
Wakefield seating line. 


awn 


NEYWOOD-F 
WAKEFIELD 


any 


HEYWOOD + WAKEFIELD, MENOMINEE, MICH. 


ROANOKE ROLLS Makes about 5 dozen rolls 


l cup very warm water 

2 packages or cakes Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
active dry or compressed 

3 eggs, beaten 

9 cups sifted flour (about) 


cutter. Crease heavily through center 
with dull edge of knife; brush lightly with 
melted margarine. Fold over so edges 
just meet; seal. Place in greased shallow 
pans with rolls touching. Cover. Let rise 
in warm place until doubled, about 1 
hour. Bake at 350°F. 20-25 minutes until 
golden brown. Remove from oven. Brush 





CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its 
best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing fabrics, 
custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 

PULPIT ROBES — made the 


quality way to keep their 
“Sunday” look for years. 
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Helps You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 


No longer be annoyed or feel ill-at-ease be- 
cause of loose, wobbly false teeth. FA 
an improved alkaline (non-acid) powder, 
sprinkled on your plates holds them firmer so 
ey feel more comfortable. Avoid embarrass- 
ment caused by loose plates. Get FASTEETH 
at drug counters everywhere. 
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NEWS 


lutions dealing with current issues; one 
stated, in part: “In many communities, 
attempts to discredit individuals, 
churches, councils of churches, and coun- 
cils of church women, when they speak 
out on social issues, are felt with growing 
force. The use of unjust labels, unproved 
accusations, social and economic reprisals 
is causing many Americans to be silent.” 
Church women were urged to resist these 
attacks “with firmness and dignity” and 
“to secure and defend the basic freedoms 
and rights of all citizens and all groups.” 
Other resolutions called upon women to 
support a strong United Nations Secre- 
tary General, renewed disarmament ef- 
forts, and the crusade against porno- 
graphic matter sent through the mails. 

The UCW president for the coming 
triennium is Mrs. Theqdore F. Wallace 
of Kansas City, Missouri, a member of 
the United Church of Christ. Mrs. Emest 
Hoeldtke of Buffalo, New York, who 
heads United Presbyterian Women, is 
the new UCW treasurer. Two other 
Presbyterian women, Mrs. Paul A. Moser 
of New York City and Mrs. Harold Faust 
of Vero Beach, Florida, were named to 
head the Christian World Missions and 
Public Relations departments respec- 
tively. 


Reformed and Lutheran Churches Plan Talk: 
0) (2M - . AS TE emerETE 


Repassantatives of all major Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches in North Amer- 
ica will begin theological discussions 
early next year to explore their doctrinal 
agreements and differences. Presbyterian 
Churches are members of the Reformed 
group. 

Announcing the talks in a joint state- 
ment last month, spokesmen for the two 
church groups emphasized that “merger 
is not being discussed.” They said, 
“These conversations are to be purely 
theological.” The statement was issued 
by Dr. James I. McCord, president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and Dr. 
Paul C. Empie, exeoutive director of the 
National Lutheran Council. Purpose of 
the conversations, they said, will be to 
“discover to what extent differences 
which have divided these communions in 
the past still constitute obstacles to mu- 
tual ‘understanding. 

“Our discussions have no immediate 
purpose in view other than an examina- 
tion of the subjects chosen,” the church- 
men said. “There is no proposal that 
these conversations are to be directed 
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Children receive milk rations in an Indian village. U.S. government surplus food- 
stuffs ore mode available at minimum costs for distribution overseas through vol- 
wntery egencies. Goal of 1961 Share Our Surplus offering is $979,380. 
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toward a goal of pulpit and altar fellow- 
ship or union or similar objectives.” 

The first meeting of Lutheran and Re- 
formed theologians is tentatively sched- 
uled for January, 1962, at an undeter- 
mined place. Dates mentioned for the 
following meetings are the spring of 1963 
and the spring of 1964. 

Dr. McCord, as secretary of the North 
American Area of the World Presbyte- 
rian Alliance, issued to the Lutherans the 
invitation for the talks last February. In 
a letter to Dr. Empie, Dr. McCord said, 
“My colleagues and I have been follow- 
ing with great interest the Lutheran-Re- 
formed theological conversations in Ger- 
many and France, and we feel that the 
time has come for us to begin them here 
in the United States.” 

The offer was tentatively accepted by 
the National Lutheran Council last 
March, and approval for the conversa- 
tions was given by the executive commit- 
tees of both the World Presbyterian 
Alliance and the Lutheran World Feder- 
ation in their respective meetings last 
August. 

An invitation to participate in the 
talks also has gone to Lutheran and Re- 
formed bodies which are not members of 
the Alliance, the National Lutheran 
Council, or the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion. The Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod has accepted the proposal with 
the comment that the denomination is 
“sincerely and wholeheartedly ready to 
participate in these conversations.” 

According to the planning committee's 
proposed agenda, the first session will be 
devoted to a historical review of the re- 
lations between Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches, with special attention to the 
controversial issues which have divided 
them and an evaluation of these issues in 
the light of contemporary thought in 
both Church groups. 


Anticommunism: 
Information Available 

Three documents dealing with anti- 
communism and the churches have been 
prepared in a packet which is available 
through the United Presbyterian Office 
of Information. 

Contained in the packet js: 

(1) areport on the John Birch Society 
prepared for California Governor Ed- 
mund G. Brown by the State’s attorney 
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general; 

(2) a brief statement from FBI 
sources on how it regards the “procom- 
munist” charges directed at persons in 
the Church; 

(3) a brief summary of what the Na- 
tional Council of Churches does. 

The packet may be obtained from the 
United Presbyterian Office of Informa- 
tion, Room 1026, Interchurch Center, 
New York 27, New York. 

An accompanying release declares: 
“Charges of ‘procommunism’ are still be- 
ing tossed loosely and harmfully around 
the land, with some of them aimed at the 
Church. These must be carefully distin- 
guished from the quiet, proper, and dili- 
gent action against the communist con- 
spiracy that authorized agencies are 
taking. These we support, individually 
and collectively in our pronouncements. 

“But the loose charges of ‘procommu- 
nism’ together with smears and disrup- 
tive tactics . . . continue to deter the fight 
for democratic freedom and sap the vi- 
tality of our Christian and democratic in- 
stitutions. .. .” 


Presbyterians Lead in 
Rockefeller Grants 


A survey of the 371 students who have 
won grants for a first year of seminary 
study under the Rockefeller Brothers 
Theological Fellowship Program shows 
that eighty-one of the recipients since the 
start of the program eight years ago were 
Presbyterians. They constitute the larg- 
est denominational group of award win- 
ners under this recruiting program. 

In second place are the Methodists, 
with seventy-two winners. If the com- 
parative sizes of the Presbyterian and 
Methodist denominations are taken into 
account, the Presbyterian lead is even 
more commanding (3,125,000 United 
Presbyterians as against 10,000,000 
Methodists). No breakdown has been 
made as between United Presbyterians 
and members of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.; most of the winners, however, be- 
long to the former communion. 


HAVE YOU COUNTED YOUR BLESSINGS LATELY? 


You know how much income you re- 
ceived last year, the market value of 
your securities, the worth of your prop- 
erty, your bank accounts, and your 
financial resources. But have you tried 
counting all of your other blessings? 
How many good things has God given 
you? Life itself . . . family, friends . 
the beauty of nature . . . your Christian 
heritage. This Thanksgiving season is an 
appropriate time for gratitude to God—a 
time when you can pass a blessing or two 
along to help others less fortunate. 


You will recall the Bible tells us that it 
is more blessed to give than to receive. 
And there is great joy in unselfish giving. 
Your gifts can bring the Gospel to mil- 
lions of unchurched at home and abroad. 


You can establish needed new churches, 
provide training for ministerial students, 
and homes for retired ministers and mis- 
sionaries; also help expand the work of 
Christian education, furnish Bibles, food, 
clothing, medicines and hospital care in 
the name of Christ at home and abroad. 


The Foundation offers you a variety of 
attractive ways to make your gifts benefit 
the work of the whole Church, or the 
causes that interest you most. They can 
be made as an immediate gift, a 
bequest in your Will, a gift of 

life insurance or property, or a 

gift that returns lifetime income 

to you through a regular or 

a tax-free income plan. 





UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


Please mail to me without obligation your 
booklet, “Partners in Advancing His Cause.” 
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CATHERINE 
MARSHALL 





The purpose of the Rockefeller grants 
is to encourage outstanding students who 
would not otherwise consider the minis- 
try to attend seminary for a year on a 
trial basis. More than sixty fellowships 
ay awarded each year to seniors in 
American colleges and universities. Can- 
didates are nominated by a minister or 
faculty member, and are thereafter care- 
fully screened, both on the basis of their 
grades and on their potential as ordained 


now reveals what she has learned about the 
Christian secret of a happy life. She tells of her 
own fight with temptation, her dramatic experiences 
with healing, her knowledge of love and sorrow, prayer 
and faith. From all of this, Catherine Marshall has 
forged golden lessons of salvation. 


BEYOND OUR SELVES 
A Woman's Pilgrimage in Faith 
$4.95. now at your bookstore. MeGRAW-HILL 
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ministers. No student who has decided 
to make the ministry his life work is 
eligible to receive one of the grants. 

That the Rockefeller program is suc- 
ceeding, in the estimation of its director, 
the Reverend Walter Wagoner may be 
deduced from the fact that between 65 
and 70 per cent of those given fellow- 
ships continue beyond their first year in 
seminary. “About 60 to 65 per cent of 
those who continue are likely to wind up 
in the pastoral ministry,” Wagoner ob- 
serves. “On the other hand, of the appli- 
cants who are not given fellowships, 90 
per cent do not enter seminary, but go 
into some other line of work.” 

The program permits its fellows to go 
to any seminary they select, provided it 
is a fully accredited member of the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools. The leading choices of the Pres- 
byterian fellows thus far have been: 
Union, New York (24), Yale (21), and 
Princeton (13). Yale and Union, New 
Yor’, have between them received well 
over half of all the fellows nominated. 

About 20 per cent of the Presbyterians 
receiving fellowships through the pro- 
gram come from Presbyterian-related col- 
leges. This relatively low percentage 
might be explained by the higher degree 
of certainty of vocation existing among 
students in church-related schools. 

Although the Rockefeller Brothers Fel- 
lowships were originally open to women, 
only men are currently eligible. Of the 
twenty-six women given fellowships, only 
one finished seminary. She is the Rever- 
end Margaret Howland, a United Pres- 
byterian. Other noteworthy Presbyte- 
rians who have held Rockefeller Brothers 
Fellowships include Frederick Buechner, 
well-known novelist, and currently chap- 
lain at Phillips Exeter Academy; Robert 
Hudnut, pastor of the Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church in Albany, New York, 
and candidate for mayor of that city; and 
Dr. Walter Pahnke. who first earned an 
M.D. at Harvard, and then, starting with 
a Rockefeller Fellowship, began his 
studies for a B.D. degree, with the aim of 
working in psychiatry and religion. 

Presbyterians also lead among the re- 
cipients of fellowships in another Rocke- 
feller program, that designed to aid stu- 
dents in religion who are candidates for 
the Ph.D. Nineteen Presbyterians have 
received such awards; the second-place 
Methodists have fifteen fellowship win- 
ners. Total awards im this category have 
been eighty-two. The deadline for nom- 
inating students to be considered for next 
year’s awards is November 20. 
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Teen-age Model Builder 


Jon Dollberg, a teen-age member of 
Wolff Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Newark, New Jersey, recently completed 
and presented to the congregation a 
five-foot-high replica of the historic 
building. 

The youthful model-maker, who ear- 
lier completed a scale model of Old First 
Presbyterian Church of Newark, uses 
balsa wood in construction. Windows are 


of painted plastic and the weather vane 
of copper. 

In addition to his activities as a crafts- 
man, Jon sings in the choir, is treasurer 
of Wolff Memorial Church’s youth fel- 
lowship, and teaches a class in the church 
school. 

He has built models of automobiles, 
one of which was exhibited in Detroit; 
ancient ships; and a scale replica of the 
former Morris Canal, including locks, 
barges, and surrounding scenery. 





Replica of 
Gutenberg Bible Published 


A limited edition of replicas of the Gu- 
tenberg Bible, first major book to be 
printed from movable type between 1450- 
55, was published last month by two 
New York publishers for churches, mu- 
seums, libraries, and private collectors. 

Costing $750 for each two-volume set, 
the facsimile edition represents a $300,- 
000 investment by two New York book- 
sellers. It was released in connection with 
National Bible Week. 

Produced entirely by American crafts- 
men, the replica is the result of five years 
of work by Henry Chafetz and Sidney 
Solomon of Cooper Square Publishers. 
Each illuminated set, bound in hand- 
grained goatskin tanned in Scotland, 
weighs forty pounds and contains the fa- 
mous Bible’s 1,282 pages, each measur- 


ing 12 by 18% inches. A half-leather- 
bound facsimile is priced at $600. 

Mr. Chafetz and Mr. Solomon, anti- 
quarian book dealers, conceived the idea 
of re-creating the Gutenberg Bible after 
a successful venture in printing the entire 
Library of Congress Catalogue in 167 
volumes for $1,500 a set. 

In the original Gutenberg, only the 
text was printed from the then newly in- 
vented movable type, with spaces left for 
capital letters and illumination. This lat- 
ter work was done by artists, who were 
often indentured to the wealthy pur 
chaser, and required years of meticulous 
effort. The illumination consisted of re- 
ligious miniatures, dragons, peacocks, 
and medieval flowers, with no two copies 
exactly alike. a 

Only forty-seven copies of the original 
Gutenberg Bible survive. The last sale of 
one brought $511,000 at auction. 
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Council Message Urges 
World Community 


Christians must help to build a world 
community governed by law if mankind 
is to survive, the National Council of 
Churches World Order Sunday message 
declared. Read in many churches last 
month throughout the nation, the mes- 
sage stressed the “urgent necessity” of a 
“growing system of law, courts, and in- 
ternational institutions for peaceful set- 
tlement and change. 

“Within the framework of the United 
Nations or closely allied to it, Christians 
should help build, as rapidly as possible, 
a body of world law and effective inter- 
national courts,” the message said. 

Entitled “Christian Responsibility and 
a World of Law,” the message was 
adopted for the NCC by the executive 
board of its Division of Christian Life 
and Work on the recommendation of the 
Department of International Affairs. 

Establishing a world-wide system of 
law is essential now, the message said, 
because of “the scientific, technological 
revolutions of our time, especially nu- 
clear, biological, and chemical weapon 
developments. Lest all perish, the Chris- 
tian concept of one humanity under God 
must lead to practical expression in in- 
ternational, social, economic, and polit- 
ical institutions,” it continued. 

Foremost among “necessary institu- 
tions” for bringing about this world of 
law is the UN, according to the message, 
but that organization is reaching a “cru- 
cial point in its development. The need 
for collective guidance and action is im- 
mediate and urgent lest the limited re- 
sources and leadership of some nations 
lead to anarchy and dangerous competi- 
tion for national prestige and power.” 

Calling on the United States to sup- 
port the UN and other world peace or- 
ganizations, the message warned that the 
alternative is “not freedom and independ- 
ence but confusion and strife. 

“The difficult and dangerous task now 
confronting our generation,” it added, “is 
to implement in international relations 
those fundamental concepts of democ- 
racy which have been tried and proven in 
the experience of many nations.” 

The message listed these concepts 
as “freedom under law, the rule of the 
majority with protection of minorities, 
the encouragement of diversity within 
an over-arching unity, and the restraint 
by an international body, when neces- 
sary, of those who act against the general 
welfare.” 
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A gift annuity helps you and helps Chandra regain use of leprosy-paralyzed hand. 


American Leprosy Missions Cift Annuity Plan 


gives you a generous, guaranteed income for life, and 


gives life itself to the world’s most neglected sufferers— 


those with leprosy. 


Here are a few of the blessings you receive: 


@ proven security with no worries or risks 
@ interest rates up to 7.4% on your gift 
@ liberal income tax savings 


@ the joy that comes from giving while living— 
helping to wipe out the scourge of leprosy. 


——— KKM ewewaseee Write today for further details 


Since 1906 American Leprosy 
Missions, a cooperative Protes- 
tant agency, has been provid- 
ing a medical, material and 
spiritual ministry to the world’s 


leprosy sufferers. Working Nome 


AMERICAN LEPROSY MISSIONS, INC. 
297 Park Ave. S., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, your booklet ~ 
on the ALM Gift Annuity Plan. 


PL-111 





through 48 mission boards and 
overseas cooperative commit- 
tees, ALM reaches more thon 


Address 





100,000 men, women and chil- 
dren in 260 treatment centers 





City 


State 





ps. _<, CRUISE 
INLAND 
FLORIDA 


Go houseboat style aboard the “Shanty Boat” 
LAZY BONES. 6 idyllic relaxing days in- 
cluding swamp buggy and airboat jaunts. 
$125.50 incl. tax—no extras. For illustrated 
descriptive folder .. . 

Write Capt. Jim Nisbet 


SHANTY BOAT CRUISES, INC. 


P. O. Box 1628P, Ft. Myers, Florida 


~ PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 124 Years of 1961 


Service to the Church 
cCOx SONS & VINING, Inc. 
131 Eost 2 4 Street New York 


(Our 12th 
__ YEAR) 


and Clergy 
N.Y 


GOLD DISCOVERED 
IN CALIFORNIA! 


2 aiff. Label orders 
for only $1.00 
The best value since 
the days of the 49ers! 
You get 200 lovely gold 

labels with your 
& Address PLUS_ 200 
beautiful golden 
gram S—a total of 
400 SATINGOLD Labels 
for only $1.00. Twe 
different labels for the 
price of one. gives you 
a combination of Name 
L nd -Monogram 
— Labe Both labels 
Ems on quality SATINGOLD paper. Turn your dollar 
into = ** by rushing your copy with 
$1.00 today! REGAL LABELS, Dept. 11N, Box 509, Culver 
City, California. 








FOLDING TABLES 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
@4 CHURCH STREET + COLFAX, IOWA 








In My Opinion: 


There are times when dissent is justified, 
even if the peace of the church is threatened 


5 we Presbyterian minister, at his ordi- 
nation, vows to “be zealous and faith- 
ful in maintaining . . . the peace of the 
church, whatever persecution or opposi- 
tion may arise . . . on that account.” 

Certainly it is important that minis- 
ters cultivate that peace; but there is an- 
other side to the story. There comes a 
time in the life of every minister when 
his conscience and his understanding of 
the gospel cause him to take a stand that 
is controversial. And almost immediately 
he is chided for disturbing the peace of 
the church and causing some people to 
leave the church or to withdraw their 
financial support. Friends and officers of 
the church often urge the pastor to stay 
away from such subjects which “can only 
cause dissension and bitterness.” An ex- 
ample of this situation was the minister 
who was removed by his presbytery be- 
cause his opinions on desegregation did 
not reflect the opinions of the majority 
of his parishioners and therefore threat- 
ened the peace of the church. 

It is undoubtedly true that the con- 
gregations this minister and others like 
him served did not unanimously agree 
with them. But can it be said that any 
congregation unanimously approves of 
its minister's opinions? If not, what per- 
centage of disagreement is permissible 
before the pastor must be removed in 
order to protect the “peace of the 
church”? The difficulty in arriving at an 
intelligent answer is even more apparent 
when we ask ourselves this question: 
Suppose that the congregation takes a 
stand that is clearly contrary to Christian 
belief while the minister remains loyal 
to that belief? If bitterness is generated 
and the peace broken, should the min- 
ister be removed? Or is it not still true 
that the man who is right is a majority 
of one? Is it possible that “peace” can 
be a haven for untruth and injustice? 

Virtually every scoundrel who has 
ever been exposed has indignantly cried 
“troublemaker” at his accuser and de- 
manded that he be left “at peace.” Thus 
the Southern city that stubbornly refuses 
to obey the law and desegregate its bus 
stations is bitterly resentful of those Ne- 
groes and whites who attempt to avail 
themselves of their constitutional rights 
to eat in the bus terminal restaurant. 


% 


The Freedom Riders are accused of 
breaking the peace and of causing trou- 
ble between whites and Negroes. Re- 
cently a notorious slum owner was called 
upon to repair the ramshackle houses 
which he owns. There was public tur- 
moil, and the slum owner declared that 
he was being persecuted, that all he 
wanted to do was to “live in peace.” King 
Ahab expressed the same thought when 
he called the prophet Elijah a trouble- 
maker because he had declared that 
because of the king's idolatry there 
would be no rain for three years. The old 
industrialists called the newly formed 
unions troublemakers when they fought 
for the eight-hour day and the right to 
negotiate. The point is that sometimes 
it is bad to maintain peace, for peace can 
mean the perpetuation of injustice. 

Our confusion over this issue is de- 
rived from our misunderstanding of the 
word peace, for in the ordinary usage 
it is taken to mean “absence of conflict.” 
A man has peace of mind if he is not at 
war with himself; a church is at peace 
if the members are not carrving on acri- 
monious arguments; a nation is at peace 
if it is not at war. But that is not the 
sort of peace Jesus meant. Indeed, he 
spoke contemptuously of it when he said 
in Luke 12:51, “Do you think that I have 
come to give peace on earth? No, I tell 
vou, but rather division. . . .” The genu- 
ine peace, of which he spoke when he 
said that peacemakers are blessed, was 
one which contained justice and truth. 

When the Lord wept over Jerusalem, 
he wept because the people did not know 
the “things that make for peace.” The 
things that make for real peace are justice 
and truth and love and obedience to God. 
Jesus and the prophets knew that history 
is ruled by God's commandments, and 
they were forever trving to convince men 
that they were only storing up wrath for 
themselves or their posterity when they 
flouted the laws of God. 

The true peacemaker, then, is not the 
one who is trying merely to preserve a 
state of absence of open conflict, but is 
the one who is striving to create justice 
and bring about righteousness. For to 
perpetuate some unjust situation only 
makes the conflict worse when it does 
come. Thus Jeremiah, who was a notor- 


ious “troublemaker,” warned against the 
false prophets and priests who, in their 
attempts to give comfort to the be- 
leaguered Jews, “healed the wound of 
my people lightly, crying ‘peace, peace,’ 
when there is no peace.” 

Who was the troubler of Israel, Elijah 
or Ahab? Who is the real peacemaker, 
the White Supremist who pleads “peace, 
peace,” or the courageous Freedom Rid- 
ers who are trying to create the things 
that make for peace? Who was the trou- 
blemaker and who the peacemaker: 
George Washington or King George? 
Who was the real troubler of the peace 
of the Church: Martin Luther or the 
Pope? 

When an individual breaks the law 
of God, even if he is within the law of 
man, he is a troublemaker. If a state 
passes a law which is contrary to the law 
of God, then that man is a peacemaker 
who strives in every way to work for 
the repeal of that law—even if he has to 
go to the extreme of defying the law in 
the name of God’s higher law. Thomas 
Jefferson tried to persuade Virginia to 
emancipate its slaves and was called a 
troublemaker by the planters. So he sadly 
wrote, “I tremble for my country when 
I think of the Negro and remember that 
God is just.” The Civil War proved that 
Jefferson was the true peacemaker. It was 
not Chamberlain who was the man of 
peace. It was really Churchill, who cried 
out that Munich was dishonorable and 
cowardly. It was Wilson, who wanted 
the United States to enter the League 
of Nations, who was the peacemaker; 
while the men who prevented our en- 
trance into the League (and thereby 
doomed it to failure) really contributed 
to the conditions out of which World 
War II grew. 

Recently the United States, in its de- 
sire to stop communism and maintain 
the “peace of the world,” has sometimes 
supported anticommunist dictators. But 
when the people in these lands revolted 
against the dictator, they also became 
antagonistic to the United States and 
turned to Russia. We are peacemakers 
in the world not when we give our sup 
port to unpopular regimes just because 
they happen to be anticommunist, but 
when we work for justice in all lands. 
When we speak of peace, we must know 
what we mean: peace with what, dis 
honor or honor? Peace with truth or with 
falsehood, with courage or cowardice, 
with God or with the Adversary? 

Now the churches today are enor 
mously successful. Their services are 
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well attended and supported. The clergy 
is held in esteem in the community. Peace 
reigns. It is natural that we should not 
want to become involved in a burning 
controversy which could “split the 
church.” Controversies cause “a few per- 
sons to leave the church” and “funds to 
be withdrawn.” 

I am deeply disturbed about that love 
of peace in the church. Recently a South- 
ern city was torn with a conflict over 
desegregation of its schools. One minis- 
ter known to favor desegregation was 
asked why he had not preached about 
it to his troubled people. He replied 
regretfully that his congregation was in 
the middle of a building-fund drive and 
that any such controversial stand would 
have angered the people and caused the 
drive to fail. Sometimes one must choose 
between Christ and the institution of 
the church. Haven't we all experienced 





the same thing in one way or another? 
The pastor is warned that he must not 
take a particular stand, or it will “split 
the church.” The denomination is cau- 
tioned that if it does not cease its state- 
ments on social problems, it will lose the 
support of many potential contributors. 
We are told our position on civil rights 
will jeopardize our chances for a union 
with the Southern Church. The institu- 
tion must be protected, even if it means 
disobeying the Lord of the Church. 


We have peace in the churches—so 
much so that they have often become 
places where men sleep, places shunned 
by the active and contemptuously dis- 
missed by the strong. The church has 
become, in altogether too many cases, 
unbearably trivial and irrelevant. The 
gospel which turned the world upside 
down has become a sedative. 

May God grant that the church shall 
seek not peace, but obedience, even if 
that means persecution by the world in 
the sense of loss of members and funds 
and prestige. The writer of II Timothy 
says that “all who desire to live a godly 
life in Christ Jesus will be persecuted.” 
And I strongly suspect that the reason 
there is so much peace and so little perse- 
cution of the church today is that there 
is little desire to lead a “godly life.” 

But the church which seeks above 
all else to be obedient, to give itself into 
the hand of the Lord to be used as he 
sees fit, that church will find its life, for 
the Lord of the Church is also the tri- 
umphant Lord of the Universe. 


—ALBERT F. Hitt 
Minister, First Presbyterian Church 





I Was Afraid 
of the 


Child Stealers 


Mr. Challagali, train examiner for the 
Indian railroad from Calcutta to Madras, 
reports, “I saw a little girl sleeping 
under a third-class bench. She could not 
tell me about her parents as she was 
only four. I feared the child stealers 
would sell her to the beggars who cripple 
the children or make them blind so that 
they can arouse pity as professional 
beggars. Her mother must have deserted 
her because she was too poor to feed her. 
She looked terribly hungry. I took her 
to the police, although I did not think 
anyone would claim her and no one did. 
As I had brought her, the police made 
me take her back. So I took the poor 
little half dead thing home. But it meant 
less food for my children and I knew I 
could never educate her on my meager 
income. I would have liked to have kept 
her, but took her to the Helen Clarke 
Children’s Home.” 

Mrs. Edmond, the director of the Home, crowded the child in and 
named her Prem Leila, meaning kindness or love, because she was 
saved by a man’s pity and kindness. Not only in India, but in a num- 
ber of countries in which CCF assists children, there are so many 
thin, sickly, little tots deserted by desperate mothers who rather 
than continually witnessing their hunger desert them, hoping some- 
one who can, will feed them. While so many of us in America are 
overfed, half the children in the world go to bed hungry every night. 
Such children can be helped by any gift or “adopted” and cared for 
in CCF Homes. The cost to “adopt” a child is the same in all 
countries listed below—$10.00 a month, 


Prem Leila 





Christian Children’s Fund, incorpo- 
rated in 1938, with its 412 affiliated 
orphanage schools in 43 countries, is 
the largest Protestant orphanage or- 
ganization in the world, assisting over 
36,000 children. With its affiliated 
Homes it serves 32 million. meals a 
year. It is registered with the Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary Aid 
of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration of the United States Gov- 
ernment. It is experienced, efficient, 
economical and conscientious. 


COUNTRIES: 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Cey- 
lon, Chile, Egypt, England, Finland, 
France, Greece, Hong Kong, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, 
Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, 
Puerto Rico, Scotland, Spain, Syria, 
Taiwan (Formosa), Thailand, Turkey, 
United States, Vietnam (Indo-china), 
Western Germany, American Indians, 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 











Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Novemper -15, 1961 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 





Richmond 4, Virginia 


I wish to “adopt” a boy [) girl 1 for 
one year in 





(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
(C0 first month (]. Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and pic- 
ture. I understand that I can corres- 
pond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adop- 
tion. 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $- 
(C0 Please send me further information. 
NAME 

















ADDRESS. 

CITY. Zone 
STATE 

Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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NEWS 


Of People and Places 
SYNOD RELOCATES HEADQUARTERS 
The Synod of Pennsylvania of The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. re- 
cently dedicated its own new building 
at 3040 Market Street, Camp Hill. The 
Synod administrative offices were for- 
merly housed in rented quarters in Har- 
risburg. The new 50x84 foot single-story 
structure contains a large central office, 
nine individual offices, a chapel-confer- 


ence room, and a kitchen. 


CURRICULUM EDITOR RETIRES 

Miss Dorothy B. Fritz, who is shown 
at a farewell party given her by the Board 
of Christian Education in the Wither- 
spoon Building, will retire on December 
31 after fifteen years as a Christian Faith 
and Life Curriculum editor. For fourteen 
years Miss Fritz was Secretary of the 
Department of Children’s Curriculum. 
Her service goes back to the first devel- 
opment of what was then called the “new 
curriculum,” in which she played a lead- 
ing role. 

Leadership educatioa, summer train- 
ing schools, youth conferences, and her 
magazine articles and books have made 
Miss Fritz a national figure. She will live 
with her mother and aunt in a Spanish 
house with two porches and a patio at 
110 Camino Santiago, Plaza del Monte, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, where she hopes 
to see many friends coming from and go- 
ing to Ghost Ranch. Besides writing, she 
hopes to try her hand at pastels, see if she 
can still play the piano, and raise a gar- 


den. 





Miss Dorothy B. Fritz. 





Guy S. Klett. 


HISTORIAN PRESENTED AWARD 


The fifth annual Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society was presented last month to Guy 
S. Klett, research historian of the Society 
since 1936. An accompanying citation 
hailed the recipient for his noteworthy 
service to Presbyterian history through 
extensive writing and research. 

Mr. Klett is the author and editor of 
many books and pamphlets, including 
Presbyterians in Colonial Pennsylvania, 
The Presbyterian Church and Our Na- 
tional Foundations, and The Scotch-Irish 
in Pennsylvania. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
DEDICATES NEW DORMITORY 


United Presbyterian-related Alma 
(Michigan) College last month dedi- 
cated the Helen Newberry Joy Hall, a 
residence for 185 women, as a part of the 
College’s 75th homecoming activities. 
The building was made possible through 
a fund which the late Mrs. Helen New- 
berry Joy established. A generous sup- 
porter of Alma, Mrs. Joy was the donor 
also of the Helen Newberry Joy nursing 
scholarships at Wayne State University 
and the Helen Newberry Joy Nurses 
Home of the Women’s Hospital of Grosse 
Pointe. In 1915 Mrs. Joy and her two 
brothers bestowed the second women’s 
dormitory on the University of Michigan 
campus, named the Helen Newberry 
Residence in memory of their mother. 
Mrs. Joy helped found the Michigan 
Chapter of the American Red Cross in 
1905. 


For the Record 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 

200th. First, Baltimore, Md. (the Rey, 
Dr. John H. Gardner, Jr., pastor). 

160th. First, Marcellus, N.Y. (the 
Rev. Keith R. Shinaman, pastor). A new 
Christian education building was dedi- 
cated at the time. 

First, North East, Pa. (the Rev. Ed- 
ward R. Rein, pastor). During the ob- 
servances a new Christian education 
building was dedicated. 

130th. Unity, Woodson, II]. (the Rev. 
Darwin Clupper, supply minister). 

90th. Marietta, R.D., Colon, Nebr. 
(the Rev. Walter Millett, pastor). 

75th. First, Cottonwood Fails, Kans. 
(the Rev. Willard P. Thompson, pastor). 

Bethany, Trenton, N.J. (the Rev. Dr. 
Russell W. Annich, pastor). 

50th. Rogers, Ark. (the Rev. Robert 
M. Benton, pastor). 

Woodland Park, Seattle, Wash. (the 
Rev. William H. Creevey, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

First, Fayetteville, Ark. (the Rev. 
Charles E. Andrus, pastor), of the first 
four of seven buildings: a church office, 
a fellowship hall, and two education 
buildings. 

First, Bishop, Calif. (the Rev. James 
W. Moor, pastor), of a new Christian ed- 
ucation building. 

Westlake, Battle Creek, Mich. (the 
Rev. John F. Crosby, pastor) , of a Chris- 
tian education wing. 

Westminster, Kelamazoo, Mich. 
(the Rev. William Killam, pastor), of a 
fellowship hall. 

Brandt Memorial, St. Lovis, Mo. (the 
Rev. H. Theodore Hinn, pastor), of a 
new education building. 

West Kishacoquillas, Belleville, Pa. 
(the Rev. Jay F. Walters, pastor), of an 
education wing and the extensively re- 
modeled church building. 

Shippensburg, Pa. (the Rev. Edwin 
E. Liddell, pastor), of Galbreath Hall, 
named in memory of a former pastor, 
the late Dr. William H. Galbreath. 

Washington, Corryton, Tenn. (tlie 
Rev. Paul R. MecNiel, pastor), of a new 
church. 

Fifth Avenue, Roanoke, Va. (the 
Rev. C. André Kearns, pastor), of a new 
church plant. 


CHURCHES REUNITED IN MERGER: 

Springport, Union Springs, and Ca- 
yuga, both in New York (the Rev. Ster- 
ling E. Alam, pastor). The two churches 
had separated in 1819. 
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No Obligation 


“All the same, I wish our new minister would call more,” said Elizabeth 
to me one chatty fall afternoon. 

“If ever anybody is sick or in trouble, he’s there quick as light,” I offered. 
“And for plain, every-afternoon, how-do-you-do, pat-the-kiddies-on-the-head 
calling, there’s the committee you're chairman of, and the elders with their 
neighborhoods. The man can’t do everything.” 

“I know. I’ve heard it all before. But the truth is that the Grumpuses and 
the Whinings (and a lot more) haven't been to church but once since he 
came. That was for curiosity the first Sunday. And they say, right out loud, 
that they liked him fine that day—only they’re some of our oldest members, 
and they don’t intend to go to his church until he does them the honor of 
calling on them. Somebody from our committee won't do; they want the 
minister. You know, they got in the habit of being called on regularly when 
the old pastor was around. I must say I liked it myself; it was sort of com- 
fortable.” 

“The church isn’t meant to be comfortable, so I’ve been hearing lately,” 
I said. “It’s supposed to be out there suffering for and with the world. And 
the job of the pastor is to show us sheep how to be in the world and still be 
the Church. Or something like that. At least that’s what my husband told 
me after the last session meeting. 

“You see, it isn’t really the minister’s church,” I went on, warming up to 
my second-hand lecture. “People talk about Dr. Fisher’s church and Mr. 
Abel’s church, but they are all the Church of Jesus Christ, and just as much 
our church as the minister's. More, maybe, because there are more of us.” 

Elizabeth looked at me thoughtfully. “Good heavens, Priscilla, do you feel 
all right? Are you thinking of going to seminary or something? You're giving me 
a regular sermon. Of course it’s our church, and the Grumpuses’, too. But 
it isn’t the church they joined. They joined an organization for marrying, 
burying, finding friends, and finding ‘faith to help you through your busy 
week.’ And if you care to participate further, that’s up to you. No obligation. 
If you don’t like the product, cancel your subscription at any time. Only 
since it’s quite a lot of trouble to withdraw from the church (and anyhow 
you might need it some time), you just stop going, stop giving, if it stops 
giving you what you want. The church has changed; they've taken that 
‘no obligation’ clause out of the contracts. But the Grumpuses and the Whin- 
ings haven’t heard about it. Maybe they'd still resign if they knew what kind of 
church our new minister hopes we are going to be. On the other hand, maybe 
a church which makes demands on them would make new Christians out of 
them. But if you and I try to tell them this story, they'll just think we're 
defending the minister because our husbands were on the committee that 
called him.” She paused and sighed. 

“I wish our new minister would call more,” said Elizabeth, coming full circle. 
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LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ This Is the Church's Ministry 
with Youth. Discusses the Church's 
ministry with youth in the light of 
membership, Bible study, worship, 
participation, etc. Free. 


@ Start Where You Are, Resource 
for leaders in planning and develop- 
ing local programs of social educa- 
tion and action. A Social Progress 
reprint, 25¢. 


@ The Future Won't Wait, by 
Harvey A. Everett. Young people's 
problems and new approaches to 
changing needs are suggested in this 
study book for the mission theme, 
“Churches for New Times.” Paper, 
$1.75; cloth, $2.95. 


@ Keys for Tori, by Virginia Mur- 
rill Jeffries. How teen-ager Tori 
grows in understanding and confi- 
dence in her new home town is the 
theme of this new mission study for 
junior highs. Paper, $1.75; cloth, 
$2.95. 


@ Third Annual Report of the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations, 1960. Presents a sum- 
mation of the Commission’s work 
overseas. 25¢. 

@ Drama: The Eye of the Storm, 
bw Archie Crouch. Powerful one-act 
play in which a Latin American 
Christian matches his faith against 
a cruel temptation. Cast includes 


four men and one woman. 75¢. 


@ Basic Query: Why Are We 
Blessed? An unusual statement by 
two world-traveling journalists con- 
cerning the blessings of America 
and the poverty of much of the rest 
of the world. Eight-page illustrated 
leaflet. $2.50 per 100. 


Order From: 

Presbyterian Distribution Service 

225 Varick St. New York 14. N. Y. 

200 W_ Adams St. Chicago 6, IL 

234 McAllister St. Sam Francisco 2 
Cait. 








WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: | feel that infant bap- 
tism is an insult to Christianity. What 
do you think about this question? 


Answer: From very early times infant 
baptism has been received by the great 
majority of Christians. But such ques- 
tions are not settled conclusively by ma- 
jority vote, and this early, wide, long- 
standing practice deserves attention. 
Please let me say also that I would hesi- 
tate to call it an insult when so many 
Christians honestly and reverently prac- 
tice it. Those who think it a wrong prac- 
tice are free to argue against it, but in 
Christian charity they should respect the 
sincere intention of those who differ with 
them on this point. 

It is hard to get conclusive evidence 
concerning the practice of the New Tes- 
tament Church, because in that first gen- 
eration of the Church it was only by the 
decision of adults that the first churches 
could be founded. Even today, if a mis- 
sionary goes to a place where the gospel 
is not known, he must first convert some 
adults and thus form the nucleus of a 
local church. So in the very first years 
of the Church we inevitably hear almost 
entirely of adult baptisms. 

That Jesus welcomed the children 
(Matthew 19:14) does not mean that 
he baptized them; they were brought to 
him so that he could “lay his hands on 
them and pray.” But we do read of fam- 
ilies being baptized. Paul baptized “the 
household of Stephanas” (I Corinthians 
1:16). Lydia “was baptized, with her 
household” ( Acts 16:15). The Philippian 
jailer was baptized, “with all his family” 
{Acts 16:33). Crispus, a synagogue of- 
ficial at Corinth, “believed in the Lord, 
together with all his household.” and 
the passage indicates that they were 
baptized (Acts 18:8). In any one of 
these four cases it is possible that all of 
the household or family were old enough 
to make a responsible personal confes- 
sion of faith. But it is clear that baptism 
of the entire family was practiced; this 
suggests strongly that it was common for 
the entire family, regardless of age, to 
be baptized. This inevitably meant in- 
fant baptism in a large proportion of the 
families. 

In Paul's letters he exhorts both fa- 
thers and children to live rightly, and he 
evidently regards the children as mem- 
bers of the Church. When he compares 
baptism with circumcision (Colossians 


2:11-12), he suggests that baptism was 
administered to children as well as to 
adult converts, for circumcision was reg. 
ularly performed on young babies in 
Jewish families. So Paul's comparison of 
baptism with this Jewish rite has real 
point only when baptism is a rite ad. 
ministered to young children of Christian 
families as well as to adult converts. In 
first-century Gentile cults, also, initia. 
tion rites were administered to entire 
families. 

To me infant baptism expresses the 
fact that by God's creation and purpose 
the family is, or should be, a unit of the 
Church. Infant baptism is in accord with 
Scripture; it expresses family unity; it 
gives the parents occasion to pledge 
themselves to give the child Christian 
training; it gives the Church occasion 
to recognize the role of the family in the 
Church; it expresses the fact that the 
child’s home and life are in the Church 
and that the child with the parents re- 
ceives the benefits of God's grace and 
gifts. 

But because the New Testament gives 
no direct, explicit, and inescapable evi- 
dence that infants of Christian parents 
actually were baptized in the first vears 
of the Church, I can understand how 
the argument still goes on, and I do not 
question the sincerity of those who differ 
with me. 

Recently the Westminster Press pub- 
lished a book by Joachim Jeremias on 
Infant Baptism in the First Four Cen- 
turies ($3.50). It is a bit difficult for 
lay reading, but it contains valuable ar- 
guments for the practice of infant bap- 
tism in the earliest years of the Church. 


Question: Acts 18:18 says that Paul 
cut his hair because he had a vow. 
What does this mean? 


Answer: Paul, it seems, had taken 
a Nazirite vow, such as is described in 
Numbers 6:1-21. Such a vow could be 
made for life or for a fixed period. Pauls 
vow evidently was for a limited time, and 
as indicated in Numbers 6:5, he cut his 
hair at the end of that period. It is im 
teresting that Paul, who fought fiercely 
any idea that one can be saved by keep 
ing the regulations of the Mosaic Law, 
could observe such traditional Biblicd 


practices as a voluntary expression @ | 
dedication to God. —FLoyp V. Fitsox! 
Professor of New Testamet 
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SHELTER 
MORALITY 


(Continued from page 8) 


Something fundamental in the Chris- 
tian view is removed by these state- 
ments. The issue of the natural desire to 
live is not at stake. The real issue is this: 
can any creature, or creaturely event, 
separate us from the love of Christ, from 
our divine appointment? While one may 
sympathetically understand how people 
would say that they prefer death to life 
after nuclear disaster, and one can honor 
the emotions which prompt such human 
decisions, a basic Christian affirmation 
has nonetheless been left out. God calls 
man out of nothingness to the gift and 
task of life. Man lives under the divine 
appointment as long as his life lasts. In 
relation to God, the time when man is 
called back out of life is in God’s hands, 
not his own. In relation to mankind, we 
can be sure that there may be human 
beings whom God still gives us to serve. 
It may yet be that there is purpose to 
one’s life and possibilities for real service 
to mankind. Even a man stripped trag- 
ically of family is himself a survivor 
among other survivors, to whom life is 
still entrusted. 

Out of Christian charity proceed obli- 
gations to save life as much as possible 
—any life. And this does not seem to have 
been thought about very much. A news- 
paper report tells that the Harvey Mudd 
College in Claremont, California, desig- 
nated the location of shelters, then set 
the student body an additional task in 
“democratic policy-making” to deter- 
mine those qualities of intellect, person- 
ality, and character which should be 
chosen for survival. As to Phis (if we were 
allowed to speculate), the qualities of 
character that ought not to survive exist 
precisely in the mentality that considers 
this series of decisions. We are at the 
rock bottom, We are at the place where 
we consider life as such. And at rock bot- 
tom we see the equal sacredness of all 
life, in relation to which the presumption 
on the part of any member to determine 
selectively the future of the race equals 
the arrogation to himself of a substantial 
part of God’s sovereignty. 

The fixed responsibilities in relation to 
families, which Christian love sustains, 
extend thus to wider ranges of neighbors; 
these responsibilities are based inevita- 
bly on the recognition of the equal 
sacredness of all life. Christian love dis- 
cerns in every neighbor a human being 
who has been called by God from noth- 
ingness to life. For whatever reason an 
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individual may desire to be extinguished 
in a catastrophe that has taken his fam- 
ily, community, and all that he values, 
he may not choose extinction; he must 
live on for the very sake of those neigh- 
bors who, like himself, have survived. 


On Dead Center 

But the Christian has more to consider 
than his responsibilities as an individual 
in the event that many civilizing institu- 
tions break down after an atomic attack. 
He cannot be interested solely in 
whether he should build a shelter, or de- 
termine its size, or stock it with forcible 
means for repelling aggression. Impor- 
tant as these considerations are, the 
Christian must consider his further and 
more primary responsibilities as a citizen 
of this country. Unfortunately, the indi- 
vidual decisions are about all that has 
been discussed in magazines and news- 
papers, and the major issues have been 
left to the minds of the experts. When 
thinking of shelter systems, as a citizen, 
the individual Christian must view his 
action in direct relation to national polli- 
cies, not only of civil defense, but of 
weapons plans and of military decisions. 

For too long in Protestant ethical 
thinking, with its individualism and its 
disguised pacifism, we have exercised 
concerned thinking on many issues that 
are not central in importance, all the 
while giving insufficient thought to na- 
tional policies that are critically impor- 
tant. 

For instance, the Peace Corps engen- 
dered enormous enthusiasm in America 
generally and in Congress. Meanwhile, 
arrangements for foreign aid were de- 
feated. Even funds for regular, short- 
term foreign ‘aid were cut back during 
the waning hours of the last Congress. 
However important the Peace Corps, it 
is not nearly so important as responsible 
and continued foreign aid in our “Alli- 
ance for Progress” with South America, 
for instance. 

Also, we have concentrated far too 
much attention on the question of the 
fallout peril from renewed and contin- 
ued nuclear testing. The appreciable 
moral issue involved in nuclear-weapons 
testing has been elevated too far in com- 
parison with the moral issues of nuclear 
warfare itself, of military and weapons 
policies of our government. Therefore, 
we have talked about fallout risks that 
attend any testing. Therefore, we have 
given up talking about our national res- 
olution to use nuclear weapons: in what 
way, and (of insuperable importance) of 
what size, and against whom. Our na- 
tional interest seems to have been fo- 


cused in the single item of not testing. 
Thus we have become entrapped in our 
own propaganda. We have been bluffed 
by propaganda intended primarily to 
bluff Russia. 

If the military policy of massive re- 
taliation with massive megaton weapons 
is still the policy of America, then that 
is what should be discussed. If that is 
the case, it seems to me that a national 
civil defense program including a mas- 
sive shelter system ought not to be 
launched. If we stay on dead center of 
our strategy of deterrence, then to shel- 
ter the civilian population, although it 
might be technically difficult, would be 
positively undesirable. The reason? A 
system of massive deterrence works bet- 
ter if America and Russia give one an- 
other their entire civilian populations as 
hostages. To succeed in sheltering a sub- 
stantial portion of the population would 
be “dis-stabilizing” as the weapons stra- 
tegists say. It would, that is, be provoca- 
tive, would invite the immediate use of 
the shelters. And, what is more, it would 
invite the kind of bombs that would 
make the shelters meaningless. If shelters 
are constructed to protect against fall- 
out, then the enemy can deliberately 
delay radiation and make strikes with 
recurring fallout, thus making the “shel- 
ters” a mockery. 

Massive deterrence is fundamentally 
psychological, fundamentally a bluff 
game, and we are playing it to the hilt. 
A weapons scientist, Jerome Wiesner, 
says: 

“It is important to note that a missile 
deterrence system would be unbalanced 
by the development of a highly effective 
antimissile defense system, and if it ap- 
pears possible to develop one, [an] 
agreement should explicitly prohibit the 
development and deployment of such 
systems. 

On the supposition that our policy is 
massive retaliation based on massive 
deterrence, then Wiesner’s comment on 
missile deterrence systems goes equally 
well for massive shelter systems. A 
weapons analyst, Arthur Hadley, says as 
much: “The Russians must be watched 
closely. For if the Soviets start a massive 
shelter system program, America must 
immediately respond.” Such a move on 
the Russians’ part would mean that they 
no longer feel deterred by our weapons 
from starting a shooting war. Deterrence 
would not have worked; the system 
would have been unbalanced, even 
though, apparently, we could well mount 
an attack with massive megaton weap- 
ons that would crush their shelters, 

In the past decade, our military policy 
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SHELTER 
MORALITY 


has been constructed on a pacifism tak- 
ing form in our belief that force can be 
banished from human history. Military 
reason has apparently accomplished 
what religion has never been able to do, 
namely, eliminated the use of force in 
fighting wars. We have assumed that we 
now have weapons that will never have 
to be used. If the system ever is used, 
it would have failed. But as a nation, we 
have to guard against carrying over the 
same assumption into the panicky de- 
bate on shelter programs. A Life maga- 
zine editorial said that the best way to 
ensure that we will not have to use a 
shelter system is to have it. If a shelter 
system is thought to be useful only for 
deterrence, then we are still saying that 
if it ever has to be used, it will have 
failed. Shelters, then, we mean, are not 
for protecting people, but are designed 
for political bluffing purposes. We have, 
that is, committed ourselves to continu- 
ing to maintain deterrence by means 
that it has become increasingly incred- 
ible we will ever use. Therefore, there is 
much point to the argument that weap- 
ons of war or of civil defense must be of 
such order that it is feasible to plan to 
use them. Otherwise, their credibility to 
deter war and to banish force can always 
be damaged, by such things as a concrete 
block wall across Berlin, for instance. 

Under our present military policies, a 
civil defense program featuring a mas- 
sive fallout shelter system, public and 
private, sophisticated and primitive, 
would be contradictory and downright 


undesirable 


Alternate Military Postures 

But under two other possible assump- 
tions, a different thing can be said about 
fallout shelters. Both assume that those 
responsible for framing national politi- 
cal and military plans get off of the dead 
center of weapons which are incredible 
for deterrence because they are infeasi- 
ble to use for any national purpose. (Will 
the enemy really be deterred by weapons 
which he figures we will never use?) If 
we are determined to shift the focus of 
national planning to weapons of limited 
use of violence (weapons of fractional 
kiloton force). to arm ourselves so as to 
fight with limited and just means for 
limited goals capable of realization, then, 
in the context of that policy, national 
civil defense with as much private shel- 
ter activity as possible makes perfectly 
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good sense. Why? Because the shelters 
will save life, and they will enable Amer- 
icans better to support strong national 
policies of limited and purposive use of 
force when needed. 

At a recent Arms Control Conference, 
a British scientist, who had been rather 
highly placed in the British government, 
said, “When during World War II Brit- 
ain adopted the policy of obliteration 
bombing as against a policy of limited 
and just attack upon military objectives, 
we need not have done this had the 
British government possessed ships.” An 
invasion could have been launched in- 
stead, had the Western powers in ad- 
vance provided themselves with weapons 
for warfare limited to the achievement 
of military goals. It is exceedingly im- 
portant for citizens to realize that the 
kinds of weapons we prepare over the 
years of the Cold War—and thaw—will 
exert a decisive influence on the actual 
nature of actual weapons used when and 
if hostilities begin. If Christians do not 
support a sounder military policy which 
includes greatly enlarged conventional 
weapons, we will be deciding in advance 
that war must be fought with weapons 
considered so horrible that they are un- 
shootable. 

By the wisdom of hindsight, we can 
say that the Church may have played a 
disastrous part in preventing ( precisely 
because it has not supported) the pro- 
curement of the kind of military strength 
that we would have had to have in order 
not to depend so completely on massive 
retaliation. We must think more soundly 
as citizens, as Christians, about national 
policy, and not always suppose that force 
is soon to be banished from human his- 
tory or that America can never employ 
apt, just. limited, armed action in the 
national interest 

Christians should lend all their sup- 
port to shifting our national policy in the 
direction of Christian purpose, and the 
just use of military power. I argue, there- 
fore, that effective civil defense pro- 
grams, for all their vastness and crudity, 
would make sense, but only in the con- 
text of a sounder military policy than 
we have had to date. 

What eventually inhibits the possibil- 
ity of these assumptions coming into 
fruition is the disguised pacifism which 
has forced America on the one hand to 
build up a system of weapons that are 
unusable, and on the other hand to have 
concentrated so exclusively in the last 
decade on production of consumer goods 
in the luxury class. One suspects that 





much support of the United Nations be- 
trays vividly our failure to support Amer- 
ica as a nation which has national pur- 
poses—worthy of prosecution and de. 
fense. Out along the Christian frontier 
today there are countless “liberals” who 
are arguing for the admission of China 
to the UN, and are loudly claiming that 
the UN be allowed to become an organ 
of world government and of world law. 
This would protect peace, inasmuch as 
nations presumably do not have that abil- 
ity. This points up the fact that the UN 
is a forum in which conflicts can be 
brought out into the open. But it seems 
unlikely that the UN will be soon per- 
fected as an institution that would make 
effective use of power, making our own 
unnecessary. Many dreams about the 
UN, like the doctrine of massive retalia- 
tion based on massive deterrence, offer 
an exit into another world besides this 
world, in which nations no longer have 
need for positive military policies; that 
is, in which there are no more nations. 

Regardless of the commendable de- 
sires for peace in our day, or for the 
banishment of force from the face of the 
earth, the people who exercise force are 
very much with us. The portion of the 
Christian community which is so hard set 
against any kind of force, and the portion 
of the Christian community which dis- 
guises its pacifism with the hopes that 
our dreadful weapons will never be used, 
are finally unfit moral counselors in a 
world that needs better to hear how to 
use force justly for the attainment of 
limited, legitimate objectives. 

Ethics at the shelter door becomes 
thinkable if we are faced with a nuclear 
attack on our strategic centers of mili- 
tary strength and thus have the peril of 
fallout to consider. Few constructable 
shelter doors, however, will survive the 
multi-megaton blasts envisioned for us 
by military planners, a fact which pushes 
Christian ethics to the doors of our weap 
ons planning centers and the curtains at 


the ballot box. 
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CHILDREN'S 
STORY 


Thanksgiving Is 


How You Feel 


by Dorothy Ballard 








Mr. Milner spread the map on the 
kitchen table. Kevin and Polly watched 
his pencil trace a line from their state 
down to the bottom of Texas. 

“Here is where we'll cross the bor- 
der,” said Mr. Milner. “We'll spend 
about ten days in Mexico.” 

“Ten days!” Kevin's voice squeaked 
in protest. “Then we won't get back in 
time for Thanksgiving at Grandpa's 
farm.” 

“I’m sorry about that, Son,” answered 
Mr. Milner. “I have to take my vacation 
in November this year. Your mother and 
I thought you were keen on Mexico.” 

Kevin gulped. “Sure, I am. But—” 

He turned away to hide his disap- 
pointment. Mexico was fine, but the 
family had always celebrated Thanks- 
giving with Grandpa and Grandma. 
Kevin thought of the pumpkins on the 
porch, the loft from which he and his 
cousins dived into the hay, the table 
with the golden brown turkey. He re- 
membered the quiet moment when 
Grandpa bowed his head and told God 
how deeply thankful all the family were 
for their blessings. That was a proper 
Thanksgiving. 

Actually, the trip to Mexico was more 
interesting than Kevin had expected. He 
and his younger sister Polly learned the 
Spanish words for many things they saw 
along the way. He even grew bold 
enough to say “Buenos dias” to the 
friendly, black-eyed shopkeepers. 

The days were full of sight-seeing. 
The car was getting full, too—pottery, 
straw dolls, leather sandals, a red wool 
serape, two tin roosters, and other treas- 
ures the Milners had bought. 

“There’s hardly room for us,” laughed 
Polly one morning as she squeezed into 
the back seat beside Kevin. “No won- 
der the car has been sputtering.” 

Kevin didn’t even smile. He was think- 
ing of the letter he had received yester- 
day from his cousin Jerry. “Too bad you 
won't be at Grandpa’s for Thanksgiving,” 
the letter said. “Bob and I are bringing 
our new archery set, and we're going to 
play Robin Hood in the woods behind the 
barn.” Today, this very morning, was 
Thanksgiving back at the farm, and he 
was missing all the fun. 

“Cheer up, Kevin,” said his father 
from the front seat. “If we don’t have 
engine trouble, we'll be in Mexico City 
this afternoon, and then we'll eat a real 
turkey dinner with our missionary 
friends, the Bradleys.” 

“Viva el pavo!” cried Polly. “Hurray 
for the turkey!” 

Kevin only said, “Sounds okay.” But 
he began to feel better. 


The car started up all right, and kept 
chugging on toward Mexico City. Then, 
in a mountain valley, with nothing in 
sight but one lonely house under a pep- 
per tree, the engine groaned, stuttered, 
and stopped. 

Kevin walked with his father to the 
adobe house. The young man who 
opened the door spoke English. “No, 
there is no telephone, but the postman 
can take a message to the nearest garage. 
Meanwhile, please bring your family to 
rest at our house, for it will be two or 
three hours before the repair man comes.” 

Kevin groaned inwardly. They'd never 
get to Mexico City in time for dinner. 

When Mrs. Milner and Polly had come 
to the house, the owner introduced him- 
self as Roberto Pérez. “I was taught 
English at a mission school, and my 
family has learned a little from me.” He 
introduced his wife and his children: 
Federico, Pépe, Angelina, and Juanita. 

“Como esta usted? How are you?” 
said Sefiora Perez shyly to Mrs. Milner. 

“Muy bién, gracias,” replied Kevin's 
mother. She glanced at Kevin. “Please 
excuse my son if he does not seem very 
cheerful. He is disappointed at having 
to spend Thanksgiving in a strange land.” 

Federico motioned toward the door. 
“Come, play. Under the pepper tree.” 
The others started after him, Pépe and 
the girls eagerly, Kevin lagging behind. 

But it didn’t take Kevin long to dis- 
cover that children could have fun in 
Mexico, too, under the pepper tree. 
There was a swing for the girls, and 
branches for the boys to climb, and soon 
they were all laughing and shouting. 

Kevin began to get hungry. He was 
glad when they were called to the house. 
There he saw a long table with bowls 
of garden salad, steaming corn, and 
something that smelled mighty good. 
“What's that?” he asked. 

“Arroz con pollo.” Senor Perez smiled 
proudly at his wife. “Rice with chicken. 
Your mother told us you were homesick 
for the Thanksgiving of your own coun- 
try. We can’t give you turkey, but we 
do our best with arroz con pollo.” 

When they were seated, Seftor Perez 
said, “I think it is your custom to have 
a special prayer on this day.” He bowed 
his head and gave thanks to God for 
food and family and friends, including 
the new friends who were sharing the 
meal. 

Kevin looked happily around the 
table. “I found out something today. It 
isn’t where you are that makes Thanks- 
giving, it’s how you feel. And I feel 
thankful.” Then he passed his plate for a 
big serving of rice with chicken. 
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START YOUR CHILD ON A SENSIBLE READING PLAN based on exciting books about SCIENCE and HISTORY... 


designed to instill a lifetime love of good books and to assist him—without pressure—with his school work 


BEGIN WITH EITHER OF THESE—OR BOTH 


0 ALL ABOUT THE 
HUMAN BODY 
by Bernard 
Glemser 


0 PROFILES 
IN COURAGE 
by John F. 

Kennedy 





NOTE TO PARENTS: Act Asour tHe Hu 
MAN Bopy contains perhaps the best and 
most sensible description of human 
physiology ever written for children. It 
includes an illustrated explanation of 
the process of reproduction that has 
been called “‘a model of clarity and 
dignity.” 


"Trademark of Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 


AN IDEAL GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS OR BIRTHDAYS (see below) 


WITH A FOUR-MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Young Readers of America 


A BOOK CLUB FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 8 TO 14 





UNDER THE DIRECTION OF Book-of-the-Month Club 





THIS PERSONAL* TRANSISTOR RADIO 


GIVEN TO YOUR CHILD 


THE PLAN * To encourage—without pressure— 
a natural love of reading is the sound educa- 
tional principle behind the Younc READERs OF 
America plan. It provides—at regular inter- 
vals, which is extremely important—authori- 
tative books that are, above all, fun to read. 
Most of the Club’s selections in history are 
famous LanpMarK Books. Most of the selec- 
tions in science are equally famous ALLABOUT 
Books, From time to time, when it is obviously 
to the benefit of our young members, other 
books are chosen. A notable example is the 
Young Readers edition of Prorites in Cour- 
AGE by John F. Kennedy offered below. 


THE LANDMARK BOOKS are all written by out- 
standing authors whose reputations were made 


SPECIFICATIONS OF THIS TRANSISTOR RADIO 
RECEIVER 

* EARPHONE ONLY—No speaker to disturb others! 

@ SUPERHETERODYNE CIRCUIT—Two transistors, 
two diodes, two transformers 

@ ANTENNAS—Built-in ferrite type and remov- 
able collapsible rod 

@ 40-MiLE RANGE—540 to 1600 kilocycles 

@ VOLUME CONTROL 

@ BATTERY SUPPLIED—Replacements 
available anywhere 

Also included: Why Radio Can Go 

Around the World by Jack Gould, 

Radio and Television Editor, The 

New York Times 


in the field of serious adult writing—authors 
like John Gunther, Pearl S. Buck, Thomas B. 
Costain and John Mason Brown — in fact, 
almost every good author you can think of. 


THE ALLABOUT BOOKS are comprehensive books 
about science written by eminently qualified 
science writers such as Roy Chapman An- 
drews, David Dietz, Jack Gould and a host of 
others of equal authority. All the books are 
profusely illustrated. 


> A FOUR-MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION will en- 
able you to see how your own young read- 
er responds to the idea. To excite and inspire 
him immediately, he will receive, free (there 
is a charge for postage), the enrollment gift 
pictured at left. He will also receive the book 
you select as the first purchase from the two 
listed in the coupon. Also sent will be fifty 
handsome bookplates in order to ericourage 
him to build and be proud of his own library. 
At the end of the trial subscription, if you 
feel that the plan is not succeeding with your 
child, you are free to cancel. 


> THE SYSTEM IS SIMPLE * Each month your 
child will receive a book addressed to him 
personally. The price to subscribers, lower 
than the regular retail price, is only $1.85 
each, plus a small charge for handling and 

postage. If you decide to subscribe to 

both series (one scIENCE book and one 





History book each month) you will 
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charge for postage and handling) for each shipment 
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A NOTE ABOUT CHRISTMAS 
AND BIRTHDAYS 


If you wish to obtain a subscription as a 
Christmas or birthday surprise, simply 
check the appropriate box in the coupon. 
The enrollment gifts and the first purchase 
will be sent in a package plainly labeled 
“Do not open until Christmas" or “Do not 
open until your birthday," as the case may 
be. Enclosed will be a suitable card naming 
you as donor. 








“Children who acquire the habit of reading 
are inevitably better prepared for college 
than non-readers — a vital matter in many 
families today. Good books are the most 
important gifts you can give your boy or 
girl, for birthdays, at Christmas, on any 
and every occasion.”’ —GEORGE GALLUP 





